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Dedication 


Dedicated to whomsoever finds something useful, or at the 
least entertaining, in these pages. 


1. Ladwig Farm, South of Groth-Dor 


Young Emily Hart took one look at the mass of greasy pots 
and pans piled up in the old stone sink and sighed wearily. She 
peered out through the little leaded window and cast a wary eye 
to the heavens. All week long, the sky had been hung over by 
slate grey clouds of gloom and foreboding and today was no 
different. Her friend Kal had warned that there was something in 
the air and that there would be bad times ahead. At the time, 
she’d pooh-poohed the idea, but she was no longer so sure. 

“Mind how you go.” Those had been Kal’s last fateful words 
to her, just a few hours before the Doyen Mugwash had arrived to 
take her. 

“Well, we'll be off to market for the master, then,” 
announced her sour-faced brother-in-law, Dick, or Grumbleguts 
as she and Kal privately referred to him. Her sister was nine years 
older than her and Grumbleguts ten years older than that, so he 
came from an older — and far less tolerant — generation. “We’ll be 
back by ten thirty at the latest. And you make sure you do your 
chores, mind. Can’t have you loafing around if you’re going to be 
staying here much longer. If you want my opinion, it’s high time 
the D.M. allocated you a master and moved you out.” 

“Can’t have you loafing around,” she mimicked him under 
her breath. Since Mother had died of pneumonia and Father in a 
tragic accident, and Grumbleguts married Madge, he'd appointed 
himself head of the family. 

“What’s that you say?” the man wanted to know. Fortunately, 
he was hard of hearing. What her sister Madge saw in the oaf, 
heaven only knew. 

“Nothing, Dick,” she replied, looking the innocent. 

“You know, my girl, for a Shirker you have a serious attitude 
problem. You need to get over yourself,” the man snapped at her. 

Shirker? It wasn't her fault she hadn't as yet been chosen, and 
she did more than her share of the chores to earn her keep. 

Grumbleguts was never one to be backward in coming 
forward with his ruddy opinions. When all was said and done, he 
was only a Lower Mugwash himself, and yet he was as bad as 


Elder Dolan, and that was saying something. Dolan and his 
cronies virtually ran the town. Grumbleguts had been badgering 
her for some time about going to chapel and taking a more active 
role in the community. Well, he could take a hike. She was 
damned if she was going to fritter away her one day off work in 
that cold chapel, praying to gods in whom she no longer had any 
faith. 

Emily left the cold kitchen and walked through to the living 
room to stand by the fire side. The washing up would just have to 
wait. 

Grumbleguts pulled on his flat cap and bellowed up the 
stairs. “Madge — you ready yet?” 

“Um ... c-coming Dick,” her sister’s hesitant voice called 
back. That woman was a bag of nerves — and little wonder. If 
she’d been Madge, she’d have cracked Grumbleguts one by now 
or left him altogether. He was insufferable. 

“Aye, and so’s harvest time,” he retorted. Harvest time was 
months away. “Now get a bloomin’ move on, will you?!” 

Her sister came clomping down the bare wooden stairs at his 
behest. 

“Easy, easy! How many bloomin’ times do I have to tell you 
not to go rushing around? You’ll fall downstairs and break your 
neck one of these days. And then where would that leave me, eh? 
Right up the bloomin’ creek!” her brother-in-law complained. 

“Oh, really, Dick. Sometimes there’s just no pleasing you,” 
Madge huffed. She pulled her on hat and coat and headed for the 
door. “Ready?” 

“Ready, you say? I’ve been ready and waiting here for the 
past ten minutes. You ask Emily.” 

“No, you can keep me out of this, thank you very much,” 
Emily requested, standing by the fireside mirror combing her 
long, blond tresses. “Now off you go and have a nice time.” 

“Nice time?” Grumbleguts objected. “We’re not off for a 
nice time, Emily. We’re going to market for the master and we’ve 
got too much ruddy work to do to have a nice time.” 

Oh, hell: he was off again. Once Grumbleguts got started, 
there was no stopping him. He was like a wound-up watch with a 
broken regulator. And he maintained that she was the one with an 
attitude problem? 


“And let's get one thing straight, my girl. We all have to 
work for someone and there's a strict pecking order. Your sister 
and I work for the Knobs and until the Doyen Mugwash see fit to 
move you on, whether you like it or not you are in training with, 
and work for us. 

“Don’t know you’re born, you don’t. And I'll tell you what, 
my girl — a bit of good hard work from you wouldn’t go amiss. 
You want to think yourself lucky you’ve got a roof over yer head, 
Emily, and that you don’t ‘ave to fend for yourself. In my day, 
things were altogether different. If yer didn’t pull yer weight, 
you'd starve. It was as simple as that. Folks these days don’t 
know they’re born. Want their bloomin’ bread buttered on both 
sides, they do. Things ‘ave never been the same since old king 
Zog died, if you ask me. Now there was a man who knew a thing 
or two ‘bout good old-fashioned discipline and hard work.” 

Oh, for pity’s sake! Zog had been a tyrant. 

With that, the man stomped outside and clambered aboard 
his horse and cart. Madge stopped on the threshold and gave 
Emily a quick kiss on the cheek before running after him. That 
was as good as it got with Madge, too. “See you later,” she called 
back. 

Emily stood there in the doorway for a few moments, waving 
off her sister and brother-in-law, then turned away, closed the 
heavy door behind her and breathed a deep sigh of relief. 
Grumbleguts was right: the sooner she got out of this awful place, 
the better — for all concerned. Being moaned at was bad enough, 
but what made matters far worse was the fact that it was like a 
contagious disease; because at the end of the day, moaning about 
someone who moans at you, makes you a moaning minnie, too. 

A thought crossed Emily's mind just then, though she wasn't 
quite sure where it came from: Negativity attracts and breeds 
negativity. Yes, she could see the wisdom in those words, though 
this knowledge still didn't solve the quandary that she found 
herself in. 

When she'd finished the washing up, she left the pots on the 
draining board. Grumbleguts would have had a thing to say about 
that, has he been around, but she really couldn't see the point in 
drying them when this would happen quite naturally if the pots 
and pans were simply left to their own devices. 


Coming downstairs after making the beds, Emily went 
through into the living room, shifted the furniture back, rolled up 
the rug and took it outside to give it a good beating in the yard, 
then went back inside to sweep the stairs and the bare wooden 
floor with a dustpan and brush. After that, it was back into the 
kitchen to mop the tiled floor, and then she'd have time for a cup 
of tea, a biscuit and a few minutes' quiet sit down with her eyes 
closed before it was time to go out to the shops. Today was 
baking day, and her sister and brother-in-law would be back soon 
enough, so she'd best not lounge around too long. 

Emily's heart lurched. Her eyes flashed wide open. 

“Oh, struth!” she cried out, catching sight of the clock on the 
mantelshelf and leaping abruptly from her chair. She must have 
dozed off and had been asleep for a full half hour. It was 
customary to put a penny in the honesty box beside the clock 
upon uttering such foul-mouthed oaths, and to donate the money 
to the chapel when the jar was full, but that would have to wait. 
And in any case, you didn't have to be a genius to work out that 
when Grumbleguts took the money and came back from the pub 
blathered, the contents weren't making it as far as the chapel. I 
mean, how hypocritical was that? Some people simply didn't have 
a conscience. 

Hastily grabbing her list and shopping basket, and pulling on 
her coat as she went, she was out of the front door and off down 
the lane toward the village as fast as her legs would carry her. 

It didn't take Emily long in the butcher's. All she had to pick 
up was a scrag end of lamb, half a dozen eggs and some sausages. 
Meat didn't keep long in the pantry at the farm, so it didn't pay to 
buy much in, not that they could afford to buy much in any case, 
living from hand to mouth as they invariably did. Walking back 
up the village high street, she went into the general stores to buy a 
few things. She was right out of yeast and, this being baking day, 
she was hoping and praying that they hadn't run out, or his 
Lordship would have her guts for garters. 

As she entered the shop, Emily was vaguely aware of a 
woman standing to one side of the door, though facing away from 
her, and for some inexplicable reason, Emily fished in her pocket. 

“Will this help?” she heard herself asking, holding out her 
lace handkerchief. 


The woman turned toward her, dabbing at her eye with her 
fingers. It was Missus Garthorpe, who worked as a cook at one of 
the Knobs' houses just up the road. 

“Oh, you are a dear, yes thank you, Emily. I have a blessed 
midge in the corner of my eye.” 

Only now did Emily realize that she'd somehow anticipated 
the woman's need, even though there was no logical or plausible 
reason she could think of that would account for it. What was 
slightly unnerving was the way she'd involuntarily carried out the 
action, as if some hidden hand took over and did someone else's 
bidding. And yet at the same time it had all seemed so natural. 

“Here, Missus Garthorpe, let me ...” She folded the 
handkerchief and moistened a corner with spit. Going closer to 
the woman, she carefully removed the tiny drowned insect from 
the woman's weeping eye, then dabbed away the tears. 

“Oh, thank you so much. That feels much better,” the woman 
smiled. 

The question still on Emily's mind was how she could have 
anticipated the woman's need. 

Missus Garthorpe raised her eyebrows. “How?” she echoed, 
as if she had read Emily's mind. “Because, as I can see my dear, 
you have the Gift.” 

“The gift?” 

Missus Garthorpe nodded. “All the better Mugwash have the 
Gift. Well, Gifts to be precise. The first Gift — which I'm told is 
called prescience — is the ability to anticipate another's needs. The 
second is the ability to read another's thoughts: to know what 
they're thinking and serve them accordingly. And then there is the 
Gift possessed by the best Mugwash a master could desire: the 
ability to step into another's shoes, as it were, and feel how 
another is feeling. That I'm told, is empathy.” 

This was all very new to Emily. “I see. Or at least I think I 
do.” 

Missus Garthorpe smiled. “And I can see that we must have a 
word with the Doyen Mugwash. It's high time you moved on 
from Ladwig Farm. I don't have to be a mind-reader to sense that 
you're not happy there, my dear.” 

Suddenly the woman shuddered. 

“Is there something wrong?” asked Emily, involuntarily 


reaching out to steady her. 

Missus Garthorpe peered deeply into Emily's eyes, saying 
nothing for a few moments. “They call it a Gift and so it is, my 
dear. But it can also be a bane, a terrible thing for a mortal soul to 
bear.” 

Quite what she meant by that was beyond Emily, and she 
smiled and brushed the thought aside. 

The woman picked up her heavy wicker shopping basket and 
headed for the door, looking a little flustered. Emily opened it for 
her, as a courtesy. “Anyhow, Emily, my thanks again. And now I 
must dash, so I'll love you and leave you.” 

When Emily had finished her shopping and had trudged back 
up the muddy lane to the farm, her first task was to screw up 
some old newspaper and loosely pile small sticks of wood around 
it, like a tent, before lighting some tinder and gently blowing 
some life into it, to get the old cast-iron oven going. She'd only 
just finished the dough for the bread and set it by the living room 
fire under a tea towel to rise, when Grumbleguts and Madge 
arrived. They stopped just long enough for a cup of tea and a 
biscuit, leaving her to clear up after them without so much as a 
“thank you kindly”, and then they were off to the manor house to 
unload the wagon and set about their own allotted tasks. 

And when the baking was finally done and the equipment 
washed and put away, there was the dinner to prepare. Only when 
the meat was in the oven could she take a few moments out to 
make a sandwich for herself and eat a belated lunch. Woe betide 
her if dinner wasn't ready for the table when Grumbleguts and 
Madge returned at six, or if the meat was tough when he came to 
carve it. 

“These vegetables could have done with more salt,” 
Grumbleguts remarked as he tucked into his meal, casting a 
disgruntled eye in her direction. 

“Well, that's simple enough: put some more salt on them,” 
she suggested. 

“There should be enough in the food when it's cooking,” he 
retorted. 

“But other people don't like as much salt as you, Dick.” 

“Now you listen to me, young lady,” the man demanded, 
waving his fork menacingly in her direction. “Let's get one thing 


straight. If I tell you that something's wrong, then you'd damn 
well better fix it. I'll have no 'ifs' and 'buts' from you.” 

That was the surly extent of the conversation for the rest of 
the meal, and when Grumbleguts and Madge had finished, they 
went to toast their feet in front of the living room fire, leaving 
Emily to clear up the mess. 

Emily tried to do what Missus Garthorpe had half suggested: 
to imagine herself in her brother-in-law's shoes, trying to look at 
the world as if through his eyes and to see things from his point of 
view, but what she saw made her shudder. And yet, behind those 
dark and deathly eyes, set so deeply in their sockets, she thought 
that she caught a fleeting glimpse of a frightened little boy, and 
that greatly saddened her and softened her feelings toward him. 
Perhaps that was what the lady meant when she'd said that the 
Gift was a bane as well as a blessing? 

All too soon, it was time for bed. As tomorrow was washing 
and ironing day, it would be yet another early start the next 
morning. One thing at least: they couldn't take away her dreams, 
though alas they did encroach in one guise or another from time 
to time. 


2. The Doyen Mugwash 


Grumbleguts and Madge had just left for the manor house 
after breakfast when there came an insistent knock at the front 
door, and Emily tossed her tea towel aside and went to see who it 
was. 

As she opened the door, she was momentarily taken aback by 
the two men who stood there, dressed in tails and top hats and 
with their ornate walking sticks. There were only two kinds of 
folk who wore top hats: the undertakers and the Doyen Mugwash. 
And as far as she was aware, there had been no death in the 
family. 

“Ah, hello. Can I help you gentlemen?” 

“The Doyen Mugwash,” one of the men smiled at her, 
touching the brim of his hat in greeting. 

“Ah, I see. Well I'm afraid that my brother-in-law and sister 
have already left. If it's urgent, you'll find them up at the manor 
house.” 

“We're here to see a Miss Emily Hart, H.A.R.T.,” the other 
replied, consulting an official looking document and peering at 
her over the top of his half-moon spectacles. The Doyen had such 
strange, penetrating eyes and she found it difficult to break the 
man's gaze. 

Emily flushed bright red. “Oh, I see. Well, that would be me. 
Er, um ... perhaps you'd like to come in?” She stepped aside and 
beckoned them inside, and they went through to the living room 
to stand beside the hearth. 

“Please, take a seat,” she offered. “Perhaps you'd like a cup 
of tea?” 

As they sat down, the first man shook his head and smiled. 
“Thank you, but we've just had breakfast.” 

“We have a number of people to visit on our rounds, and it 
runs right through me,” the other explained. The first man merely 
frowned at this unsolicited and unseemly information. 

“So, why do you want to see me?” Emily enquired. 

“Missus Garthorpe told us that she had seen evidence that 
your time has arrived, and recommended that we assess you.” 


Emily raised her eyebrows. Her heart was racing, but she 
tried to remain calm. 

“What are you thinking?” asked the first man. 

“Well, this is all rather sudden, but it doesn't come as any 
great surprise to me.” Then, after a pause: “So, how does this 
work?” 

“T'll arrange for you to spent some time on probation at our 
training centre at the Old Mill. If you'd be there tomorrow 
morning, sharp on eight, please.” 

“What about my brother and sister-in-law?” 

“We'll go to the manor house to have a word with them after 
we've left you,” the first man told her. “It's a mere formality: the 
matter is essentially out of their hands, you understand.” 

“T see. And what should I pack?” 

“Just arrive in your clothes — your Thursday best, mind you — 
and pack your toiletries. Everything else you might need will be 
provided for you.” 

“But what about my personal things?” 

“Those should be left here, given to the poor, or otherwise 
disposed of as you and your family see fit.” 

“T see.” That sounded altogether too cut and dried for her 
liking. 

The second man spoke up, as if reading her thoughts. “It's 
important for you to understand and appreciate that you're leaving 
your old life behind now, and embarking upon an entirely new 
one. Like birth, beginning school, puberty, adulthood, marriage 
and death, this is important and deserves a fitting rite of passage.” 

She cast her eyes down, feeling suddenly quite saddened. 

“And above all else,” added the first man, “you must 
appreciate that it is a great honour to be called to the vocation of 
the Mugwash. This is something that should bring you great pride 
and joy, not sadness, knowing that you may be of good and 
unstinting service to your elders and betters. Of course, you're a 
bit of a late developer, rather rough around the edges and 
altogether too much of a free agent, but I'm sure we'll soon have 
you licked into shape and properly integrated into the Mugwash 
community.” 

Emily managed to hold herself together until the two Doyen 
had gone, but as they disappeared from sight, she closed the door 


behind them and, suddenly overcome by emotion, she slid down 
to sit on the cold floor of the porch in a torrent of tears that 
speckled the red lead painted tiles. 

bones § ree 

Grumbleguts and Madge arrived home at six that evening. 
His first and only self-assuming words to her when he went 
through to the living room was: “For heaven's sake, open the 
windows, will you? You know that the smell of baking always 
gives me heartburn.” 

Emily expected the matter of the Calling to be the main topic 
of conversation, but it was not raised. Sometimes these stony 
silences were worse and harder to deal with than blazing rows. 
Her brother-in-law's brow was furrowed and though he said 
nothing, it was clear that his mood was dark and brooding. You 
could almost see the steam emerging from his ears. 

Finally, after a particularly tense and largely silent meal, her 
brother-in-law called her through from the kitchen and broached 
the subject. When Grumbleguts finally allowed his wife a word in 
edgeways, Madge seemed genuinely pleased for Emily, though 
clearly not overly-enthusiastic. Grumbleguts, too, who largely 
begrudged Emily's continued presence in the house after the 
marriage, seemed to be having second thoughts. Emily could only 
imagine that this was because the reality had finally sunk into his 
thick skull: that when they returned from working at the manor 
house for the Knobs, he and Madge would have to set-to and 
cook their own dinner; wash and iron their own clothes and tackle 
any number of other household chores that Emily had hitherto 
performed for them and which they'd largely taken for granted. 
He and Madge were clearly in for a rude awakening. 

That over, Emily went back to the kitchen to finish washing 
the pots and pans and to allow the pair to gently stew in their own 
juices. 

“This is unacceptable. First thing tomorrow morning, I'll go 
and see the Doyen Mugwash myself,” announced Grumbleguts, 
breaking the silence at length. “I shall lodge an appeal. Either that 
or I shall demand that they allocate us one of the trainee 
Mugwash to look after this place. We have enough on our plates 
without all this extra work, and I shall tell them so in no uncertain 
terms.” 


What planet was the man on? Him a Lower Mugwash. In 
your dreams, she mused. In your dreams. 

With the dishes finished, Emily took off her apron, hung it 
on the peg on the back of the door, and sauntered back into the 
living room and through to the hallway to get her coat. She quite 
fancied going for a walk while it was still light. 

“Going somewhere?” Grumbleguts wanted to know. 

“Yes, I thought on my last night of freedom I'd have a walk 
by the river.” As she opened the front door, she couldn't resist 
giving them an extra something to think about whilst she was 
away: “What do they say: 'you don't know what you've got until 
it's gone'?” 

Grumbleguts made no reply. He merely sat there, slouching 
in his favourite fire-side armchair and glowered. Emily saw him 
sitting there in the living room, and yet simultaneously she could 
see him, or at least imagine him, festering at the bottom of a very 
deep, dark pit. Again this revelation disturbed her and she quickly 
shut the front door and hastened away from the house. 


3. The truth will out 


Celia Frogmorton had just finished writing a letter to her 
niece, Louella, which she'd post at the box on the way to town, 
and was rummaging around in the writing bureau looking for a 
spare stamp. There should have been at least three, but all she 
could find was the perforated strip of sticky white paper that once 
edged the sheet of stamps. That would be Bradley, writing to his 
school chums again. 

Oh, blast it. The post office was at the other end of town and 
out of their way. 

“Bradley? Bradley!” she called loudly through the open door. 

A few moments later, Bradley arrived, hovering in the 
doorway, looking all hot and bothered like he'd just run a race. 

“Yes?” he panted. 

“Have you been at the stamps again?” 

“A few days ago, yes, Mama,” he nodded sheepishly. 

“Well, I don't mind you taking them, but I'd rather you 
warned me in good time whenever we're running out.” 

Bradley came into the room and walked up to her with his 
hands clasped together behind his back. He reached out and 
dropped something down on the desk of the writing bureau. She 
looked down and saw that it was a fresh book of stamps. 

“T just scooted into town on my pedal bike and got them,” he 
told her, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

“Oh, you are a treasure,” she smiled. 

“Not that much of a treasure: I borrowed some of your 
money,” he replied. 

A thought suddenly dawned on her and she was about to ask 
how he'd known that she'd be in need of stamps. She'd only 
decided to write to her niece at the last moment, and he couldn't 
have known. But, of course, it was the Gift. 

She swung round in her chair to face the boy. “You know, 
Bradley, you're probably sick of me drumming this into you, over 
and over again, but I really can't emphasize more strongly how 
important it is that nobody outside this family finds out about 
your Gift.” 


Again Bradley nodded sheepishly. 

“If anyone were to find out, then you know what would 
happen?” It was more of a statement than a question. 

“Yes, Mama, and I am careful, believe me.” 

“Though your father is a magistrate, and though our family 
wields some not inconsiderable influence in these parts, if the 
Doyen Mugwash were to find out, we would be powerless to 
prevent them from taking you from us, you understand?” 

Again Bradley nodded obediently. “I'm the soul of 
discretion,” he reassured her. That was one of Papa's favourite 
turns of phrase, which he would iterate whenever he and Mama 
were engaged in sharing local gossip. 

“Good. Now go and get your hat and coat and you can come 
with me to the shops.” 

“Oh, Mama, must I? Isn't that why we have the Mugwash?” 

“Your hat and coat, please, Bradley,” she insisted. “Marie's 
daughter gave birth in the night and I've given her a couple of 
days off to look after her family, and that makes extra work for 
Cook, so we must go ourselves. And anyway, it will do you good 
to see how the other half live, young man.” 

“Oh, I see. Well, that's different then. Right oh, Mama,” the 
lad nodded, scooting out into the hall to retrieve their hats and 
coats. 

poe aed 6) eee, 

Mama was clearly out of her depth and ill-at-ease getting in 
the shopping. Not knowing where anything was kept in the store, 
she was up and down the aisles and round and round in circles 
looking for most of the items. Bradley did suggest that they 
searched the aisles in a methodical fashion and simply crossed off 
each item in the list when they came to it, but it was like talking 
to a brick wall, and so he simply went about it his own way and 
retrieved most of the items for her whilst she was there looking 
all around and scratching her pretty head. 

Just as he was returning with a loaf of bread, he caught 
Mama by surprise and she turned around sharply, catching her 
elbow on a jar of jam near the edge of one of the shelves and 
sending it flying. 

Reaching out instinctively, he caught the jar in mid-air, 
narrowly averting a rather sticky, messy and embarrassing 


disaster. 

“Thank you,” Mama smiled, with a sigh of relief. “You're a 
life saver.” 

His lightning-like reaction didn't pass by unnoticed. 

“He's surely got the Gift, Missus,” came a voice behind 
Bradley and he turned to see the shopkeeper there, down on his 
knees stocking the shelves. “You must be so proud.” 

“T just happened to be at the right place at the right time,” 
Bradley replied. “Pure luck, that's all. Been playing a lot of 
cricket recently.” 

The shopkeeper was having none of it and shook his head 
vigorously. “That's how it works, though it's more a matter of 
good fortune than good luck. I've seen it so many times before. 
You mark my words, young man: you have the Gift.” 

Another woman close-by nodded and agreed with the man's 
assessment. “Best let the Doyen Mugwash know, Missus 
Frogmorton,” she advised. “And my congratulations to you and 
your family.” 

Mama grabbed hold of him by the arm and hurried toward 
the counter to pay for the goods, clearly as anxious as he was to 
be away from the onlookers. 

“T knew it, I just knew it,” she kept mumbling under her 
breath as they headed for the door. “And of all the people to find 
out: that Missus Loren, the blessed town gossip.” 

“I'm sorry, Mama,” he replied at length, with a lump in his 
throat. 

“Oh, there's no need to apologize, Bradley,” she said, forcing 
a smile. “You were only behaving in accordance with your 
nature. It was inevitable really and all I can say is that we're lucky 
to have kept the secret for so long.” 

“So what do we do now?” 

Mama shrugged. “I really have no idea, Bradley. The only 
thing I can think of is to have a talk with your father when he 
returns later today.” 


4. The Old Mill 


Emily cooked them breakfast for one last time that morning. 
Time was getting on, so she left the washing up and dashed 
through to the hallway to get her hat and coat with a slice of 
buttered toast still gripped between her teeth. Grumbleguts wasn't 
one for long, drawn out and emotional goodbyes and merely 
shook her hand and wished her luck, on his way to the loo, 
though Madge lingered for some time on the doorstep with a tear 
in her eye, said some kind words and gave Emily a hug. 

“Just between you and me, you're better off out of this 
place,” Madge confided in her in a hushed tone. Then her sister 
seemed to catch herself and pulled herself up straight. “Anyhow, 
you'd better go. You don't want to be late on your big day.” 

And with that, clutching the tiny suitcase tightly in her hand, 
Emily gave her sister one last kiss and headed off up the lane 
toward the Old Mill. It was still only 7:15, but it was quite a 
trudge up the hill and the long walk would take her a good half 
hour. Still, the exercise would no doubt do her good, and allow a 
few private minutes in which gather herself together and prepare 
for what was to come. 

As Emily walked slowly toward the door at the front of the 
mill, trepidation got the better of her. She went weak at the knees 
and had to fight the urge to turn and dash back down the hill. It 
was almost unheard of for anyone to refuse the Calling and she'd 
been told that the Doyen Mugwash took a very dim view of such 
dissent, though quite what action they took in such cases, she did 
not know and could only speculate. 

Arriving at the door, she reached for the bell cord and gave it 
a tug. She heard a tinkling inside and waited, then pulled the cord 
a second time when nobody answered her call. At length she 
heard the drawing of a metal bolt. A flap in the door opened and a 
face appeared. 

“Yes, who is it?” came the curt reply. 

“Um, Emily Hart,” she answered. “I've been called by the 
Doyen Mugwash.” 

“Through the yard and round the back, for heaven's sake girl, 


and don't dawdle,” the voice requested, slamming the flap closed 
and re-bolting it. 

Emily picked up her suitcase and hurried round the side of 
the mill and across the yard. Looking this way and that, she saw 
the door at the far end of the yard on the right and headed toward 
it. 

Again she stopped and, not seeing a bell, she knocked 
hesitantly on the door. A moment later, the door opened and an 
older youth stuck his head outside and looked her up and down. A 
metal badge on his lapel read “Prefect”. 

“Wait there,” he requested. 

A few minutes later, a woman, half stooped over with old 
age, appeared at the door and ushered her inside. 

Ahead of her, a heavy wrought iron gate barred the way into 
a long wood-panelled corridor, and she was going to wait there, 
but the old woman tapped her on the arm with her walking stick 
and guided her to a wooden door to the left. 

“In there first, young lady,” the woman requested. “Take off 
your things and leave them in a neat pile on the table. Someone 
will be along in a minute with your work clothes.” 

Emily entered the small room, which was bare other than for 
an old wooden table against the far wall. She took off her blouse 
and dress, shoes and socks and folded them neatly, then stood 
there, waiting for the woman to return. It was a long wait and 
there wasn't even a chair to sit down on. She'd have parked her 
behind on the table, but it looked altogether too rickety and, 
petite as she was, she feared it would collapse under her weight. 
So she simply stood there and shivered. 

Eventually another woman arrived. “My name is Miss 
Pringle, and you will refer to me as such. And who would you 
be?” 

“Emily Hart,” she replied, holding out a hand in greeting. 
The woman did not return the gesture, so she withdrew her hand. 

“And the rest of your things,” she requested, placing a pile of 
clothes on the table and standing there with folded arms. 

Emily stood there in her bra and pants, hesitant to strip off in 
front of the woman. 

“Come on, Hart, we haven't got all day. And I'm sure you 
haven't got anything that I haven't seen a thousand times before.” 


Flushing with embarrassment, Emily turned away and did as 
she was ordered. 

“Now, into your work clothes, Hart.” 

Again Emily silently complied. When she was done, she 
turned back again. 

“Right, let's have you in the centre of the room, under the 
light where I can see what I'm doing.” 

The woman had a pair of large shears in her hand and before 
Emily had a chance to complain, one hand had taken hold of her 
hair and the other was cutting out swathes of her long, flowing 
golden locks, which cascaded to the bare stone floor. Emily was 
devastated. 

The woman left her standing there and went over to pick up 
the suitcase and put it on the table. Opening it, she ruammaged 
around inside. She tossed several items onto the table, including 
Emily's precious diary, then refastened the suitcase, spun on her 
heel and thrust it into Emily's arms. 

“Can't I keep those things? They mean a lot to me,” she 
objected. 

“I'm unaccustomed to having to repeat myself, Hart. As I 
said, my name is Miss Pringle and you will address me as such.” 

“Can't I keep those things ... Miss Pringle?” she snapped 
back. This was monstrous. Humiliation turned to outright 
indignation and venom. “This is detestable and degrading. More 
than that, it's ... it's inhumane!” 

Miss Pringle simply blanked her. “Follow me, Hart.” 

With Emily still seething with rage inside, they left the room 
and the woman unlocked the iron gate and ushered Emily 
through, before locking the gate behind them and pocketing the 
key. Emily took a series of slow deep breaths, and mentally 
intoned calming words, to settle herself down before she bust a 
blood vessel. 

“Hollings?” the woman bellowed down the corridor. 

A girl about her own age spun round and came toward them. 
She'd have looked quite pretty if her hair, too, hadn't been hacked 
off level with the lobes of her ears. “Yes, Miss Pringle?” 

“This is a new girl: Hart.” Sort her out with some bedclothes 
from the store room and find her a bunk in the dormitory.” 

“Yes, Miss Pringle,” the girl nodded obediently and hurried 


away. 

“And walk, don't run, Hollings!” the woman bellowed after 
them. 

“Sorry, Miss Pringle,” the girl called back, then in a hushed 
voice: “Yes miss, no miss, three ruddy bags full, miss. Silly cow.” 

The girl led Emily through a bewildering series of 
passageways deep inside the building until Emily was thoroughly 
lost. 

“Millicent Hollings,” the girl smiled, coming to a halt at the 
foot of a long, narrow flight of stairs leading up to the first floor. 
She held out a hand. “My friends call me Holly.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Holly,” she smiled back. “I'm Emily 
Hart.” 

“This will all seem so new and bewildering at first, Emily, 
but you'll soon get used to it and get to know the ropes.” 

“And don't mind Miss Pringle,” the girl giggled, clasping her 
hands together against her chest: “Beneath that hard and frosty 
exterior beats a heart of ...” 

“.. Stone,” she replied, quick as a flash. 

“Yah-hay!” Holly grinned and they linked little fingers, the 
way folk did when two people thought of the same thing at the 
same time. “You stole the word right off my tongue. You've got 
the Gift, girl.” 

“So I'm led to believe,” Emily nodded. “Though the person 
who first told me also warned me that the Gift could also be a 
bane. She didn't say why, and I didn't think to ask her.” 

“What's a bane?” Holly wanted to know. 

“Something that causes misery,” she explained. “Or even 
death. Do you know why someone should say such a thing?” 

Holly shook her head and began to climb the wooden stairs 
with Emily in tow. “Not that I can think of. We should ask one of 
the older students. Or maybe Missus Harper.” 

“Missus Harper?” 

“She teaches Gift Development classes, and for a Pucka 
Mugwash, she's not a bad old stick. She's very understanding and 
knowledgeable.” 

“Pucka Mugwash?” 

It was Holly's turn to inform Emily: “That's what they call 
the teachers here and also those with the Gift who've graduated. 


Pucka means genuine or first class.” 

“Ah, I see, thank you. You learn something new every day.” 

“This way. We'll get you some sheets and a blanket first.” 
Holly led her down a corridor at the head of the stairs. 

“So what are we? Is there a name for trainees like us?” 

“Well, officially we're known as Entrant Mugwash,” Holly 
said, coming to a stop and opening the storeroom door. “But the 
older students mostly call us 'little squits."”” 

“Squit?” 

“You don't really want to know, but it's a vulgar term for 
loose bowel movements,” Holly told her, reaching up to one of 
the shelves and retrieving a pair of white linen sheets. Emily took 
the sheets from her and Holly fetched out a pillow case and a 
thick brown woollen blanket. 

“That it?” 

“Not quite.” Holly went across to the other side of the 
storeroom and found a dressing gown and a pair of pyjamas. She 
held the trousers against Emily to gauge the size, and on the third 
attempt found a pair that were approximately the right fit. Emily 
offered to take them. “No, it's alright. You already have your 
hands full.” 

“And last but not least,” said Holly, reaching for a white 
container that looked like a talcum powder shaker on one of the 
shelves by the door. 

“What's that?” she asked. 

“That's for the bed bugs,” Holly informed her. 

“Oh, heavens.” Emily could feel her skin crawling at the 
mere thought of the biting, bloodsucking insects, and she felt 
quite squeamish; but Holly seemed to take it all in her stride. 

Holly was about to leave the room, then stopped and spun on 
her heel. “Oops, silly me. What am I like? You'll want towels and 
a face cloth, too. Well, you won't want them, because they're so 
rough on your skin, but you'll need them at any rate.” 

As they left the storeroom, Holly was just telling her a joke 
about Missus Marple, one of the teachers, and they were both in a 
fit of giggles, when she suddenly clapped her hand over Emily's 
mouth and shushed her. 

“"Shush!' indeed, Hollings,” came a sharp voice behind them 
and they turned. “And that's quite sufficient giggling. It's most 


unbecoming of a Mugwash. A little more quiet and businesslike 
decorum, if you please.” 

Holly gritted her teeth and looked suitably sheepish. “Sorry, 
Missus Marple.” 

“She heard?” queried Emily as Missus Marple passed out of 
earshot. 

The woman stopped in her tracks and turned to face them for 
a moment before going on her way. “No, Hart, Missus Marple did 
not hear you. But yes, she knew.” 

“Hmm,” Emily remarked as they headed toward the girls’ 
dormitory. “I'm beginning to see what the lady perhaps meant 
when she said the Gift could also be a bane. It's one thing 
'buttoning it', meaning sealing one's lips; but how on earth do you 
‘button’ your thoughts?” 

“Wait 'til you meet the boys,” replied Holly. 

“Oh, yeah,” she nodded eagerly, thinking Holly had simply 
changed the subject. 

“No, no, you misunderstand me, Emily. I mean, if you think 
that's bad, then wait until you meet the boys.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“Not yet, you don't. But trust me: you will.” 

When the word “dormitory” had been mentioned, Emily 
hadn't really being paying attention. Only now as they entered the 
room and she saw the rows of bunk beds did it really dawn on her 
that she'd be afforded little privacy at the Old Mill. 

Holly found her a spare bunk not far from her own and when 
they'd made the bed, Holly took her back down to Missus 
Garland's office. She was the Noble and Most Reverend Mater 
Mugwash. 

The girl knocked on the office door and waited politely until 
a voice within responded. 

“Enter.” 

Holly opened the door and went in, dragging Emily after her. 

“Ah, you must be the new girl. Now let me see: Hart, isn't 
it?” 

Emily hovered in the doorway and nodded. 

“"Yes, Missus Garland,' if you please.” 

“Yes, Missus Garland.” 

“Alright, Hollings. Thank you for your help. You may return 


to your class now.” 

“Yes, Missus Garland,” she courtesied. 

“See you later,” Holly smiled as she left the office. “Look out 
for me in the canteen at lunchtime. I'll save you a place.” 

“Right then, Hart, let's get your paperwork sorted out and 
then I'll have one of the other girls give you a brief guided tour 
and see you to your probation class. If you do well, you will be 
assigned to regular classes. And ...” 

“And, Missus Garland?” 

“.. and if you do not pass muster, then alternative 
arrangements will be made for you.” 

Emily sensed a slightly ominous tone behind Missus 
Garland's words, but that's all the woman said, and she felt it 
impolite to press her on the matter. 

Missus Garland reached across her desk and produced a 
brown manilla folder and a fresh sheet of paper. “Right then, 
Hart, first things first: your full name please .... Your date of 
birth? .... Your previous address? .... And the name of your 
previous guardian. That would most likely be the senior male of 
the household.” 

She spat out her brother-in-law's name and Missus Garland 
looked up sharply and gave her a withering glare. “And you can 
drop that attitude straight away, Hart,” the woman scolded her. 
“Such blatant disrespect has no place here.” 

“This is a big day for you, Hart. Once you sign and date these 
papers, all prior arrangements will be irrevocably terminated, and 
as Mater Mugwash of the establishment, I shall take on the role of 
legal guardian.” 

“And will I be able to visit my sister from time to time?” 
Emily wanted to know. 

The Mater Mugwash shook her head firmly. “For the 
duration of your stay here, Hart, you are to confine yourself to 
these premises, unless given specific instructions to the contrary. 
It is unlikely that such permission would be granted, except under 
extraordinary circumstances. You're beginning a whole new life 
as an Entrant Mugwash, Hart, and for your own good and for the 
good of your future employers, it is better that you leave your old 
attachments behind. The more completely you make this 
transition, the better. 'To serve and gladly' is our motto, and the 


very essence of our activity. This should be your only concern 
from now on. It is a great honour to be called to enter the ranks of 
the Ancient and Noble Order of the Mugwash, and _ vitally 
important that you understand, appreciate and above all 
wholeheartedly embrace this ethos; and develop and nourish the 
precious Gift that makes all this possible.” 

The woman took of her spectacles and held them by one arm 
in her hand, close to her face. “Don't let us down.” 

“Yes, Missus Garland. I mean: no, Missus Garland. That is, I 
won't. Well both, really. Oh, I'm all tongue-tied. You know what I 
mean.” 

One thing was certain: if she did have the Gift, it certainly 
didn't include the gift of the gab. 


5. Hang the consequences 


When her husband returned home from court that evening, 
Celia Frogmorton dashed through from the lounge to meet him at 
the door. 

“Oh my, have you really missed me that much, beloved?” 
Douglas grinned. He put down his briefcase, clutched her in his 
arms and gave her a big, sloppy kiss. She reciprocated, but she 
was pretty choked up inside. 

Douglas let go of her and looked her in the eye. “Why the 
long face? Is something wrong, Celia?” 

“You'd better come through into the lounge,” she replied, 
leading the way. 

“What's the matter, beloved?” 

She flopped down in one of the armchairs and beckoned him 
to take a seat. “We were at the shops today,” she began hesitantly. 

“And?” 

“And Bradley let slip.” 

“Let slip?” 

“Someone finally noticed his Gift.” 

Douglas clapped his hand to his forehead. “Oh, for heaven's 
sake. If I've warned the lad once, I've warned him a thousand 
times.” 

“He was only doing what comes naturally, Douglas,” she 
defended the boy. “It was an instinctive action. And you and both 
know that it was not a matter of 'if' but rather 'when'. It was only a 
matter of time.” 

“T see. So who knows?” 

“The shopkeeper at the general store.” 

Douglas stroked his chin thoughtfully. “No problem: he's a 
member of the Lodge. I'm sure if I were to wave a few notes in 
front of his face, he could be depended upon to keep the secret.” 

“And Miss Carter from the Rectory ....” 

“Again, perhaps a donation toward the upkeep of the 
chapel?” 

Celia shook her head. Miss Carter was the town gossip. “It'll 
be all round the town by now. She may well take it upon herself 


to inform the Doyen Mugwash. And if she doesn't, then you can 
be sure that one of the others will. You know how some of them 
despise us for having money and property. They would just love 
to see poor Bradley taken from us and placed in service.” 

Douglas got up from his seat and went over to the drinks 
cabinet. He returned with two large tumblers, gave one to her and 
downed half of his own in one large gulp. He began to pace the 
floor. 

“Oh, do sit down, Douglas, you're making me dizzy watching 
you.” 

Her husband sat down, leaning forward anxiously on the 
edge of his seat and stroking his chin thoughtfully. 

He slapped his thigh. “Well, there's only one thing for it, 
Celia. We must get the lad away from here.” 

“Where?” 

“Perhaps your cousin, Harriet, would take him in?” 

“There isn't anywhere in Angbath where he'd be safe. You 
must know that.” 

Douglas fell silent and again he thought long and hard. 

“T have relatives in Narayana,” he offered. 

“Heavens above,” she sighed. Narayana lay many miles 
away across the mountains to the west. “Wouldn't it be better for 
him to be in service than that faraway place. Life is so hard there, 
and the land is so undeveloped and feudal.” 

“Would you rather he grew up to be a free-spirited man, 
Celia, or a subservient Mugwash?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “The former, I suppose.” 

“Suppose? Suppose! There's no suppose about it, beloved.” 

“Yes, Douglas: you're right, of course. I'm just a little 
overwrought.” 

“Then the matter is settled, and the sooner we're off, the 
better. Have Kevin prepare two horses.” 

“Wouldn't it be better to set out bright and early tomorrow?” 
she queried. 

Douglas shook his head. “The Doyen Mugwash could be 
here first thing tomorrow, and I'd like to put a few miles between 
us and them. If they should ask, then hold out for a time and then 
suggest that you're not sure, but we may have gone south to your 
cousin's. Try to throw them off the scent.” 


“Anyhow, Celia, where's Bradley now?” 

“In his room, as far as I know.” 

“Then bring Bradley here. And we'll need provisions for the 
journey.” 

Again she sighed deeply. “Very well, I'll have Cook pack a 
few things up and I'll go upstairs and sort out the necessaries. It's 
fortunate that this happened in the spring and not the depths of 
winter: folk have been known to die crossing the mountains, as 
I'm sure you well know, Douglas.” 

There were tears in her eyes now. The thought, or rather the 
feeling, of losing Bradley was all too much for her. 

“Don't take on so, Celia,” Douglas comforted her. “Whether 
the Mugwash take him or he goes to Narayana, either way he'll be 
leaving the nest. That's how nature works.” 

She nodded and wiped her eyes. “Yes, I know, I know. But 
that doesn't make it any easier. It's the finality of it all, really, I 
suppose.” 

“Don't worry, Celia. I'll take good care of Bradley on the 
way. He's a fit and strong youth.” 

“T wasn't thinking so much of Bradley's safety as your own, 
Douglas. You're not as young as you used to be, you know.” 

“Please don't worry, Celia. The weather's good and the 
passes will be relatively free of snow; and I've made the journey 
safely several times before.” 

“You still need to take care, Douglas.” 

Her husband got up from his chair and came across to give 
her a hug. “Don't worry, I shall. Anyhow, let cook know that 
we're ready for dinner. Then the sooner we're away, the better.” 

“There'll be consequences,” she warned Douglas. “You do 
realize that, don't you?” 

Her husband nodded and bent down to kiss her gently on the 
forehead. “Hang the consequences, beloved. We have to do for 
our son what we see as right.” 

“Even if it's above the law?” 

“Emily, as I find out all too frequently and to my chagrin in 
my line of work, sometimes the law is an ass — especially where 
that bastard cult is concerned.” 

Celia's raised her eyebrows on hearing that word and her 
gaze looked toward the honesty box on the mantelshelf. 


“Beloved,” he replied. “I use the term 'bastard' advisedly.” 


6. Knock, knock 


At seven o'clock the following morning, before Celia had 
even dressed and her hair was still in rollers, there came a knock 
on the front door. It had to be someone on an important mission 
to call so early in the morning and at the front. A notice was 
affixed to the wall making it quite clear that hawkers were 
unwelcome and that others should use the tradesman's entrance 
around the rear. 

As soon as she saw the two top hats through the semi-frosted 
glass, Celia realized who it was. It came as a shock, making her 
heart skip a beat and thump strongly in her chest, but it came as 
no great surprise. 

When she opened the door, the Doyen Mugwash removed 
their hats and tucked them under their arms in respect. 

“Good day to you, Madam.” 

“Good day, sirs,” she replied. “May I help you?” 

“Please forgive the untimely intrusion, Madam,” said the first 
man, “‘but we're here on official business to see, um ...” 

“One Bradley James Frogmorton,” the second man 
interceded, consulting his clipboard. “Would that be your son?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “I'm Celia Frogmorton. I'm sorry, but my 
husband's is away, otherwise he would see to you. Anyhow, you'd 
better come in.” 

She showed them through to the reception room at the front 
of the house, just to the left of the front door. 

“It's your son we came to see, Missus, um, Frogmorton,” the 
first man reminded her, in a tone verging on insistence. The 
Mugwash would never have thought, let alone had the temerity to 
have spoken to their elders and betters with such an edge, but 
these were the Doyen, and they were almost a breed apart. 
Though respectful, the bottom line was that these people had the 
weight of tradition and common law, if not statute, behind them, 
through a lengthy process of quite devious — though increasingly 
blatant — insinuation. As such, they were themselves respected; 
sometimes feared, and even revered by some. And yet, at the end 
of the day, and though these people worked for love rather than 


money, what were they? What were they really? They were ... 

“Little better than horse traders?” came a voice inside her 
head, completing her thought for her, but it was not her own 
voice. 

She looked up sharply, this intrusion breaking her reverie. 
For their part, the two men didn't bat an eyelid. These people, 
especially the Doyen and the Pucka Mugwash, could be so 
inscrutable and prescient, which was unnerving at times. It was a 
strange phenomenon when you really thought about the matter, 
the folk commonly known as the Knobs often being more foolish 
and ignorant than those who dutifully, even gladly, served them. 
As if society, in spite of appearances, were altogether topsy-turvy, 
or that the tail was wagging the dog. 

“You were saying?” 

“Your son, Madam; we would like to see your son.” 

“Ah yes, of course.” 

“We are led to believe that he is experiencing the first 
stirrings of the Gift.” 

First stirrings? Bradley had displayed the Gift almost since 
he first learnt to walk. 

“These things often run in the family,” the second man 
commented. “And if you will allow me to say so, I receive the 
impression that he perhaps takes after his dear mother.” 

I receive the impression? Was her mind really that 
transparent to these people? 

“Your son?” the man repeated insistently. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, but for some strange reason I have a thousand 
and one thoughts on my mind. I'm so distracted.” 

The second man smiled. “Don't worry, Missus Frogmorton: 
this kind of thing happens very often in the presence of the Doyen 
Mugwash. Some folk simply can't abide to be in the same room, 
due to the intensity.” 

“My son. Well, I'm sorry to say that your journey here has 
been wasted,” she told them, pulling herself together. “As I said, 
my husband is away and my son Bradley has gone with him.” 

“When will they be back?” 

“T can't say exactly,” she lied. “They're going to see a cousin. 
There was a death in the family, you see. She lives in the south.” 

“In your estimation, then.” 
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“One week? Two? It really depends on how long it takes to 
clear out his aunt's house and wrap up her legal affairs.” 

“T see.” The first man paused for a few moments, staring into 
her eyes. Then he asked: “And you have an address where they 
may be contacted?” It was a request rather than a question. 

She nodded involuntarily. 

“And may we have the address, please?” 

Celia rose to her feet and went across to the writing bureau to 
retrieve her address book. Flicking through the pages, she found 
the entry and read it out to the second man, and he in turn wrote it 
down on a sheet fastened to his clipboard. 

The first man got up from the chair. “Thank you, Madam. 
We'll try that address. And if anything else arises, we'll see you 
again in due course.” 

“Thank you. I'll see you out,” she replied, forcing a smile and 
heading for the door. 

When they'd gone, Celia closed and locked the door behind 
them; breathed a deep sigh of relief and wiped a trickle of 
perspiration from her brow. Of course they would be back, but at 
least they were gone for the time-being. Every hour they were 
gone, Douglas and Bradley would be ten miles further away. 


7. Moonlight flit 


The previous evening, having let their dinner settle for half 
an hour, Douglas Frogmorton rose to his feet and turned to 
Bradley. “Sorry, old chap,” he said with an apologetic shrug of 
his shoulders. “I know you and your Mama have so much to say 
to each other, but we really should be going. I want to reach 
Gilmor whilst it's still light. With only a new moon to guide us, I 
think we'll have to chance it and hole up there for the night, then 
be off again first thing tomorrow morning. 

“Tell you what, I'll bring the horses round the front of the 
house while you say your fond farewells.” He gave Celia a big 
hug. “See you in a few days, beloved.” 

She clutched his hand tightly for a moment. He could feel her 
fingers trembling in his and her palms were hot and moist with 
perspiration. “T'll miss you.” 

“Yes, beloved, me too.” 

Ten minutes later, with a final wave of farewell, Douglas 
flicked the reins and the two of them walked their horses down 
the gravel driveway, then turned onto the lane and set off at a trot. 
They headed north along the dusty lane for a couple of miles until 
they came to the main road, then turned left to ride toward the 
west, heading for Narayana, which the folk in Angbath had 
affectionately (and it has to be said, a little dismissively) 
nicknamed the Land of the Setting Sun. 

It was gone nine o'clock that evening by the time they 
reached Gilmor, and another half an hour of scouring the town 
before they managed to find a suitable hotel to stay the night. 
There were so many visitors in the town, as it was the week of the 
summer faire and the hotels were either fully booked or else the 
hoteliers were looking for guests staying the week, not for the odd 
night. In the end they found two single rooms at the Royal, the 
town's most prestigious hotel, and Douglas was quite pleasantly 
surprised that, contrary to expectations, it did not cost him an arm 
and a leg; not that he was one to count such cost. He'd pay any 
price, any price, to keep Bradley safe. 

They arrived at the hotel in time for a spot of supper and a 


soothing cup of cocoa and sat in the spacious lounge making idle 
conversation for a few minutes, then turned in early for the night. 
Douglas did set the alarm on the bedside clock, but he slept with 
one eye open that night. With so many things on his mind, he 
tossed and turned, unable to switch off, and almost as soon as he 
had fallen asleep, he was roused by the alarm, feeling quite 
exhausted before the day had even begun. 

The first thing he did was go down the corridor to wake up 
Bradley, then go back to get a quick wash. When he returned to 
let Bradley know that he was ready to go, he found that the lad 
must have turned over and gone back to sleep. Having to rouse 
the lad a second time, it was another fifteen minutes before they 
finally made it downstairs. Breakfast wasn't officially due to start 
until seven, which was still hours away, and there was nobody in 
the kitchen to cook, but the night porter let them into the dining 
room and they at least had a bowl of cereal to set them on their 
way. They had provisions with them which they could eat on the 
journey, and once they were well into the foothills they'd have 
time to find somewhere to eat properly. 

Having settled the bill, they left the hotel. One of the night 
staff had saddled their horses and was waiting for them under the 
archway leading to the stables when they emerged. Douglas 
thanked the lad, gave him something for his troubles and, without 
further ado, he and Bradley set off. 

With any luck they should be past the rolling foothills, 
through the steep mountain passes and across the border into 
Narayana within two to three days, breaking their journey at the 
town of Mikah just over the border, and from there it was 
downhill all the way to the capital, and they could at length afford 
to relax. 

The rural provinces of Narayana were quite primitive, even 
by the lowly standards of Angbath, though the folk were warm 
and immensely hospitable, but the capital was rather better 
developed and in time Bradley would find his feet and fit in there. 
Of course, all this was assuming that his relatives would take 
Bradley in and put a roof over his head, which was by no means 
certain. It was a bit of an imposition simply turning up 
unannounced: under normal circumstances there were formalities. 
If nothing else, folk liked prior warning so that they could 


properly prepare for and receive such guests. Whatever. They'd 
simply have to cross that bridge when they came to it. The 
Narayani were pragmatic people and there was no point in 
worrying about such matters now. 


8. And knock again 


At ten o'clock in the morning that same day, there came 
another loud knock at the front door and Celia went through to 
the hall to answer the call. 

She was taken aback to see the two Doyen Mugwash there on 
the doorstep, and slightly alarmed that there was a third man with 
them, dressed in uniform. 

“Good day again to you, Missus Frogmorton,” said the first 
man. “May we come in?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so, but if it's news you've come about, 
I'm afraid there is none.” She led the way inside and through to 
the reception room. 

“Please, take a seat.” 

The second man was about to park his bottom on one of the 
armchairs by the fire, but the first man declined. “I'd prefer to 
stand, thank you, Madam.” 

“So, what more do you wish to know?” she asked. 

The first man introduced the man in uniform. “This is our 
colleague, the Beadle Mugwash.” 

The third man puffed out his chest and addressed her. 
“Before you say any more, Missus ... huh-hum ... Missus 
Frogmorton, I must caution you that anything you say may be 
written down and presented as evidence in a court of law.” 

Celia could feel the blood rushing to her cheeks and hoped 
the men wouldn't notice. It was a forlorn hope, of course. 

“We have made enquiries,” the first man told her. “And we 
have been reliably informed that your husband and son are not at 
the address you gave us ...” 

“Well, they left only yesterday ...” 

The man ignored her and carried on. “... nor are they 
expected to appear there. I am also reliably informed that far from 
being recently deceased, the aunt is in rude health. Can you 
explain this, Missus Frogmorton?” 

Celia shrugged. “I'm sorry,” she lied. “I was only telling you 
what my husband had told me, and that I can offer no alternative 
explanation. I'm as bemused and in the dark are you are, sir.” 
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She felt quite giddy with the rush of adrenaline in her system 
and went to the settee to sit down. “Forgive me, this has all come 
as such a shock to me,” she panted. How on earth they could have 
found all this out in the space of three short hours was beyond 
her. Douglas' aunt's house was at least six hours away by horse or 
carriage — and a further six hours back — and there were no 
telephones outside the capital and the three major provincial 
cities. 

“We have our ways and means, missus,” the Beadle 
Mugwash replied, reading her thoughts and tapping the side of his 
nose knowingly. 

Heaven help her, she thought: it was only a matter of time 
before she let slip that they were heading for Narayana. 

The Beadle Mugwash raised his eyebrows and nodded 
several times. “Thank you, Missus Frogmorton, that will be all 
for now,” he told her. 

Oh, curse her foolishness. 

“Ts that it?” the first man queried. 

“Yes, the absconder and his father are heading west, and we 
need to be on our way,” the Beadle replied. As the man headed 
toward the door, he stopped and turned toward her as she sat there 
quivering, and said almost matter-of-factly: “You'll receive a 
summons in due course, missus.” 

Since she was too old to be pressed into service now, 
presumably he meant a summons to the courts. 


9. Abshar: Mair Freida and Banu Zadar 


Tenzing Jangbu Rinchen, the Network's director, had 
recently arrived at the secret retreat at Abshar or babs chu as it 
was affectionately known, hidden high in the mountains to the 
north of Narayana. He had intended to get most of the paperwork 
out of the way early on during his month-long stay, leaving him 
to concentrate on more important — and, it has to be said, more 
pleasurable — tasks such as lecturing and tutelage, but for some 
reason he felt unsettled. So he left his papers and went outside to 
walk through the gardens and get some fresh air. 

He spotted Conrad and Dzoldzaya sitting on one of the 
benches beside the lily pond and headed in their direction to have 
a chat with them. With him spending most of his time at 
Foxholes, the study centre near Sher Point in the Freelands, and 
Conrad in exile, Tenzing missed Conrad and his niece's company 
and looked forward to these times together. 

The couple rose to their feet as they saw him approaching. 

“No, no, sit yourselves down,” he smiled, but Dzoldzaya 
trotted over and gave him a big hug all the same and tugged him 
back to sit with them on the bench. 

“Hello Tenzing,’ Conrad beamed, pumping his hand 
enthusiastically and respectfully waiting for Tenzing to sit down 
before resuming his own seat. 

Conrad was a strapping lad. “My, that's quite a grip you have 
there, Conrad,” he grinned. 

“Sorry,” the lad replied, relaxing a little. 

“He doesn't know his own strength,” Dzoldzaya agreed. 

“So have you had enough of the paperwork, Uncle Tenzing?” 
she asked him. “I sorted out what I could, but there are still so 
many things that require your say-so and adept touch.” 

“And I'm most grateful to you,” Tenzing smiled. “No, I 
hadn't had enough of the paperwork. Rather, something has been 
distracting me.” 

“A problem shared is a problem halved, so they say ....” she 
offered. “Anything we can help you with, Uncle?” 

“Not as yet, but I'll bear your kind offer in mind. No, it's just 


an uneasy feeling that I can't as yet identify or pin down, poppet.” 

“Perhaps you might consult Mair Freida?” Dzoldzaya 
offered. Mair Freida was one of the elders and the old lady was 
something of a wise oracle in the community. 

He nodded. “Yes, I may well do that, thank you. In fact after 
lunch, perhaps we might all go and see her?” 

Dzoldzaya and Conrad exchanged glances and both nodded 
in agreement. “Yes, why not: I do enjoy her company and 
insight.” 

“Very well. And in the meantime, Dzoldzaya, perhaps you 
and Conrad would bring me up-to-date with news of what's been 
happening here at babs chu whilst I've been away?” 

“And the latest hot gossip?” Dzoldzaya asked, tongue-in- 
cheek. 

“Of course, that goes without saying,” he laughed. “Speaking 
of which, a little birdie tells me that Harry has recently gained a 
spring in his step.” 

“Yes, Uncle: since Alicia came here, they've struck up quite 
a friendship.” 

“And are there signs of romance in the air?” 

“Oh, definitely.” 

“T am so glad. Fortune has been reluctant to shine on poor old 
Harry in the love stakes.” 

“The man to thank for that is Dave Jones, Randal's friend, 
last time he was here,” chipped-in Conrad. “He's quite a 
matchmaker on the quiet.” 

That didn't surprise Tenzing. “And yet David himself has still 
to settle down into a serious, long-term relationship. I do what I 
can, but some of his ways are by now so deeply engrained that it's 
hard to make a lasting impression,” he reflected. Then he slapped 
his thighs to shock himself out of his reverie. “But I digress: let's 
talk about happier things ...” 

He peered at his pocket watch. “... Perhaps on the way to 
lunch, if you're feeling peckish?” 

On their way out of the cafeteria after lunch, they happened 
to catch sight of Mair Freida some way ahead of them. She was 
quite old and walked a lot slower than they did, so they soon 
caught up. 

“Good day to you, Freida,” Tenzing smiled at her as he 


pulled alongside and slackened his pace. 

The old lady stopped and greeted him properly. “It's good to 
see you again, Tenzing. It's been quite a while and we have so 
much to talk about. You must come to my chalet some time.” 

“You stole the words from my lips, Freida. Dzoldzaya, 
Conrad and I were just discussing that possibility.” 

“Ts there something troubling you, Tenzing?” the lady asked, 
peering into his eyes. 

“Does it show?” 

She nodded. “You have a slightly haunted look.” Then: 
“When are you next free?” 

“T'm easy: any time that best suits you, Freida.” 

“And are you free this afternoon?” 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“Right now?” 

“Tf that's not too soon for you?” 

“Then let's strike whilst the iron's hot, as the saying goes.” 

“May we all come?” Tenzing asked. 

“Of course.” Then: “If you don't want to have to wait for a 
slow old lady, then go ahead of me, let yourselves in and make 
yourselves comfortable.” 

“No, no. We're quite happy to walk along with you, Freida. 
And take your time. There's no rush.” 

Dzoldzaya caught his attention and made a gesture. 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

Dzoldzaya gave him the thumbs up and headed off toward 
his study to raid the cocktail cabinet. There was nothing like a 
bottle of chungari to open up the querent and get the oracle's 
interpretive juices flowing. 

Once they were all assembled, they helped Mair Freida push 
back the furniture. She moved the white sheepskin rug to the 
centre of the room and arranged four floor cushions around it, 
while Tenzing performed the honours with the chungari. They 
first drank the subtle elixir, then sat down and spent the first ten 
minutes of the session intoning an ancient mantra and gradually 
relaxing their bodies and stilling their minds. 

“Who seeks guidance from the oracle?” Mair Freida spoke at 
length, in quite a formal tone, though still with her characteristic 
and friendly lilt. 


As Mair Freida scanned the circle, Dzoldzaya and Conrad's 
eyes turned toward him. 

“T do,” he replied. 

“Who?” she queried. 

“Tenzing.” 

“Then enter the circle, Tenzing,” she requested and, picking 
up his cushion, he went forward to sit cross-legged just this side 
of the centre of the circle, with Dzoldzaya to his right, Conrad to 
his left and Mair Freida in front of him. She, too, picked up her 
cushion and came to sit close to him. 

“And what do you seek, Tenzing?” she asked him, taking his 
hands in hers. Though Mair Freda suffered from poor circulation 
and might have been expected to have hands cold to the touch, 
they actually felt quite warm. This wasn't so much her own bodily 
warmth as a side-effect of the welcoming spiritual energy flowing 
through her. 

“An uneasy, niggling feeling keeps entering my mind and 
distracting me from my work, but I'm not sure what it's about or 
why this should be. I would be honoured and grateful if you 
would help me with this matter.” 

He looked into the old lady's eyes and as he did so, it seemed 
as if Mair Freida had gone and another familiar face looked back 
at him. 

“Yes,” the lady smiled, “it is me: Banu Zadar. Greetings to 
you, Tenzing Jangbu Rinchen.” 

Together with her consort, Rifatzada, Banu Zadar was one of 
the Elder Abbots or what some called the Secret Chiefs, who were 
patrons of the Order. Tenzing was the Order's public 
representative or “front man’, as it were. 

“And greetings to you, Banu Zadar,” he smiled and bowed 
his head in deference. 

“Can you describe this feeling to me, Tenzing?” Banu Zadar 
asked him. “What colour is it?” 

He said nothing. 

“Tell me quickly Tenzing.” 

“T would have said blue,” he told her. “But the choice seems 
rather arbitrary. I might just as well say black or red.” 

“Quick as you can, what word or phrase comes to mind?” 

“T'm not looking forward to this, Banu Zadar.” 


“Why is that?” 

“No, no. I don't mean that J am not looking forward to this, I 
mean that those were the words that sprang into my mind.” 

“Who is it that feels this way?” 

He shrugged. “I don't know.” 

“Do you know why someone should feel this way?” 

Again he shrugged. “I'm sorry, no I don't. All this feels so 
distant.” 

Tenzing wasn't being particularly forthcoming, Dzoldzaya 
mused. That was most unlike him. 

Concentrate, dear, she heard Mair Freida whisper in her ear. 

“How far distant?” 

He went along with her. “Miles away.” 

“Whereabouts?” 

“Many miles away.” 

“Whereabouts?” she asked again. “You must have an 
inkling.” 

“To the East, I think.” 

“Don't think, just let the words out, Tenzing.” 

“Forgive me, it's all so hazy, Banu Zadar. I've only just 
woken up and I'm still tired.” 

“You've just woken up, you say?” 

“No, not me, Banu Zadar. Someone is in the process of 
awakening, though.” 

“And?” 

Tenzing was silent for a time. “And I sense that this person is 
in distress. This is the source of what I took to be my own 
anxiety.” 

“T see. And they're sending out a call?” 

Tenzing nodded vigorously. “Yes, that's it.” 

“And do you know who this person is?” 

“Alas not, Banu Zadar,” he replied. “Their call is as yet very 
weak and the message that I'm picking up is garbled.” 

“Very well.” The lady fumbled in her pocket and produced a 
long golden chain. She held the chain up above his head so that it 
dangled before his eyes. At the end of the chain was a large clear 
gem which sparkled and reflected all the colours of the rainbow 
as it wavered in the air, and she began to gently swing it back and 
forth. 


“Now stare straight ahead. Watch the jewel as it swings to 
and fro, and listen attentively to my words. Just relax and still 
your mind and let yourself go. Relax and let yourself go ....” 

Banu Zadar went on in this vein for some time and as she 
did, Tenzing felt the room slipping away and gradually dissolving 
in front of his eyes. And gradually the scene around him was 
changing, as if he'd been silently transported to some other realm. 
He made no move, nor even had the urge, to resist. 

“Where are you now, Tenzing?” 

“T'm in my car.” 

Conrad was at the wheel, with Dzoldzaya in the front 
passenger seat and he was sitting in the back. 

“Where are we going?” he called to Conrad, but there was no 
reply from either of his companions. He leant forward in his seat 
and waved his hand in front of Dzoldzaya's face, but she didn't 
even blink. When he went to tap her on the shoulder, he found 
that for some reason, he was unable to do this, despite his 
intention. 

“Do you know where you're travelling, Tenzing?” asked a 
distant voice in his head. It was Banu Zadar. 

“Where are we going?” he called out loudly to Conrad above 
the noise of the engine. Again there was no reply. 

“Look out of the windows, Tenzing.” 

He looked all around him, but all he could see was the road 
lit up ahead of him by the car's headlights. Pressing his face to the 
window, he could make out the shadowy shapes of bushes by the 
roadside, but there was insufficient moonlight to see more. 

“Tt's night and I can see little. All I know is that we are on a 
journey,” he apologized. “Neither Conrad nor Dzoldzaya will 
answer me. They seem utterly oblivious to my presence in the 
back of the car.” 

Then: “Or perhaps Conrad nor Dzoldzaya are on a journey 
and I'm simply observing this but not actually present myself?” 

“Very well,” replied the distant voice in his head. “Let's 
bring you back now. As I count down from ten to one, you will 
gradually awaken and return to the real world. Ten ... the scene is 
beginning to fade around you and you are coming back to your 
friends in Mair Freida's room. Nine ... you are beginning to 
awaken now ....” 


When Mair Freida reached “one” and commanded him to 
awaken, he found himself sitting on the floor cushion, back in the 
circle in Mair Freida's room, relaxed and refreshed, just as she 
told him he would be. He looked all around him to reorientate 
himself and got up for a few moments to walk around and refill 
their empty glasses. 

“Thank you, Banu Zadar,” he smiled, picking up his cushion 
and moving it to the edge of the sheepskin rug. “I have to confess, 
however, that I'm left with more questions than I had when I first 
arrived here.” 

Banu Zadar smiled back at him. “Good, then you will have 
material to quietly work on. Put it on the back burner and let it 
gently simmer. Tonight you will dream, Tenzing, and by morning 
you will have the answer to some of those questions.” And then 
there was a subtle shift in the lady's features. Banu Zadar was 
gone and Mair Freida had returned. 

They spent most of the afternoon chatting with Mair Freida. 
She'd led a long life and before coming to Abshar she'd spent 
many years travelling from land to land; picking up a nugget of 
wisdom here and another gem there. And at last, at the grand old 
age of seventy eight, she'd finally committed this priceless 
treasury to paper. The first volume of the trilogy was at the 
printer's as they spoke and Tenzing's deputy, Rosalie Muller was 
in the middle of copy editing the remaining volumes. 

Under normal circumstances this would involve marking text 
in red ink, typing up page after page of editorial notes and 
repeatedly sending the material to and fro between author and 
editor until the work was ready for publishing. But given the 
rigours of this task, the worries it might raise at the sight of so 
much red ink, and Mair Freida's age, Rosalie had had a word with 
Tenzing and they'd agreed to “streamline” the process. He'd read 
through the works first of all and made preliminary notes for 
Rosalie, and she'd taken over from there. Though she hadn't had 
work published in her own right, and hid her light under a bushel, 
Rosalie was experienced, sensitive, wise and accomplished 
herself, and Tenzing trusted her implicitly. One day, when illness 
or death finally befell Tenzing, if the heavens smiled on them, it 
would be Rosalie who would take over from him as Director and 
bring her own special brand of magic to the Order. 


As well as a being wonderful conversationalist, Mair Freida 
was a talented poet and had been an equally talented musician for 
many, many years; though, alas, arthritis had finally caught up 
with her and she now had difficulty forming the chords with her 
fingers. Thankfully, she'd taught many students in the days when 
she could still play, and had successfully passed on her skills to 
this new generation. Sometimes even Tenzing despaired about 
some of the antics the youngsters got up to, but then show me a 
generation that hadn't had its moments. Deep down, Tenzing had 
immense faith in human potential and, of course, the powers that 
guided humanity's destiny, and he was eternally grateful for the 
opportunity to contribute to the Work. 
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Just as Banu Zadar had predicted, Tenzing did dream that 
night. 

“Of course!” he called out, and the realization was so strong 
that it woke him and he shot bolt upright in bed. Tenzing picked 
up his bedside clock and peered at the dial. It was still only three 
o'clock, the dead of night, and he could hardly go pestering 
Conrad and Dzoldzaya at such an hour, so he lay back down in 
bed, turned over and eventually fell asleep once more. 

As Tenzing emerged from a period of deep sleep and again 
began to dream, he found himself standing in front of a sprawling 
complex of buildings and outhouses centred around a wide and 
open yard. 

Deciding to investigate further, he headed for the front door 
and tried the door handle. The handle turned but the door would 
not open; presumably it was locked. Seeing a cord to his right, 
duly labelled “pull for attention”, he did just that and, hearing the 
distant tinkle of a bell, waited patiently for one of the occupants 
to answer the call. When nobody appeared, growing impatient, 
Tenzing walked off around the side of the building and through 
the yard, looking for an alternative means of entry. As he came to 
the end of the yard he saw an open door to his right, gave a 
cursory rap on the wooden door panel, and went in. 

Wandering this way and that through the building, he 
eventually came to a hall. An ornately carved sign above the 
entrance into the hall read simply: “To serve and gladly”. Being 
written in quotes, the words were presumably the establishment's 


slogon. 

Did he say “slogon’”? Of course he meant slogan ... or did 
he? 

“You were right the first time,” a voice called out behind him 
and he spun on his heel to see a young girl standing there, dressed 
in some kind of coarse and ill-fitting uniform. 

“Come again?” he enquired. 

“You said 'slog on'. That's what I say to myself every time I 
pass under that sign: 'To slog on and gladly.’ You must be a mind 
reader.” 

A delicious quiver went through Tenzing as she said those 
words. “And so must you,” he smiled. “You stole the words off 
the tip of my tongue.” 

He offered his hand. “I'm Tenzing,” he introduced himself. 

The girl reached her own hand out. Only then did Tenzing 
notice the long, jangling chains around her wrists. Nevertheless, 
he shook the girl's hand. Her palms and fingers were unusually 
rough for one so young, as if she'd already done half a lifetime's 
hard manual work. 

“Pleased to meet you. I'm known as Margwid,” she informed 
him, and added: “‘That's not the name I was born with, of course, 
it's the name I've been given.” 

“And what name were you born with?” he enquired casually. 

The girl appeared to be on the point of telling him. And then 
suddenly and inexplicably she flushed bright red and abruptly 
closed her gaping mouth. 

“Why did you decide not to tell me?” asked Tenzing, a little 
concerned. 

“Tt doesn't do to think of or dwell on such things,” she said, 
as if that explained everything. “What's past is past; what's gone 
is gone. This is my new life and that's all I need to know. Ours 
not to reason why; ours but to serve our elders and betters ...” 

“.. and gladly,” he added, finishing her sentence for her. 

“And gladly,” she agreed, and when she said this, it struck 
Tenzing that the girl seemed to be in two minds. Yes, she was in 
conflict. She was being conditioned, and part of her was rebelling 
against that conditioning influence. 

“Come with me,’ Margwid requested, recovering her 
composure. It was almost as if she'd flicked a switch inside her 


head. She took Tenzing by the hand and she led him back through 
the warren of passageways and showed him things that he hadn't 
noticed before on his way to the grand hall. 

They passed by room after room and all Tenzing saw was 
toil. There were children of every age from infant to adolescent, 
and they were all toiling at one task or another. Some were 
peeling vegetables; some washing up or drying; and others were 
struggling with mountains of laundry. And finally they came to 
another room where a group of children sat on hardback chairs 
arranged in a circle. They seemed altogether more content, in 
sharp contrast to what Tenzing had seen thus far. 

“What's going on here?” Tenzing wanted to know. 

“This is the Gift Development class,” Margwid informed 
him. 

“The gift?” 

“The Gift is the ability to predict; to be sensitive to, and to 
cater for the needs of one's employers, elders and betters,” the girl 
replied, with a tone that suggested that she was parroting some 
text book definition of the faculty that had been repeatedly 
rammed down her throat. 

Someone was approaching now, leading a boy down the 
corridor, and talking at him as she went: “You're beginning a 
whole new life, young man, and for your own good and for the 
good of your future employers, it is better that you leave your old 
attachments behind. The more completely you make this 
transition, the better. “To serve and gladly’ is our motto, and the 
very essence of our activity. This should be your only concern 
from now on.” 

As the woman passed by, ignoring Tenzing and the girl's 
presence, Margwid stepped to one side and courtesied. The boy's 
eyes lit up when he saw Margwid and he sneaked a second eyeful 
as he trotted after the woman. 

“Tt is a great honour to be called to enter the ranks of the 
Ancient and Noble Order of the Mugwash,” the woman 
continued, “and vitally important that you understand, appreciate 
and above all wholeheartedly embrace this ethos; and develop 
and nourish the precious Gift that makes all this possible ....” 

“.. Don't let us down,” the girl mimicked, with a sarcastic 
tone to her voice. 


“Don't let us down, young man,” the woman echoed. 

“Who's that?” Tenzing wanted to know. 

“That's the Noble and Most Reverend Mater Mugwash,” 
Margwid replied. “And, yes, in answer to your question, she does 
give that lecture to all newcomers. She must know it off by 
heart.” 

“By rote, certainly, Margwid. But somehow, I don't think 
that the heart enters into the affair; certainly not heart with a 
capital 'H.' I must say, this grows more perturbing by the minute.” 

He turned toward the girl, just about to tell her not to worry; 
that he would send help, but just as he did so, he was most rudely 
interrupted by the nerve-jarring ring of his bedside alarm clock 
and woke with a start. 

“Oh, blast,” Tenzing cursed, fumbling round the back of the 
clock to stop the infernal racket. “Blast, blast and triple blast.” Oh 
well, no point in blaming the alarm clock. He had set the 
contraption when all was said and done ... though admittedly the 
conscientious me who'd conscientiously set the clock was 
definitely not the same grumpy old me who been rudely woken 
up next day. 

Tenzing swivelled round and dangled his legs over the edge 
of the bed, counted three in grim determination and pushed 
himself to his feet before he changed his mind and rolled over. 

Once he'd sorted himself out, Tenzing made a beeline for the 
cafeteria. Spotting Conrad and Dzoldzaya at one of the tables, he 
helped himself to a hearty breakfast (it being the most important 
meal of the day) and went over to join them. 

“May I?” he asked, hovering by the table. 

“Sure,” nodded Conrad. “Sit yourself down.” 

“Uncle, you look like a man on a mission,” Dzoldzaya 
remarked shrewdly. 

“T most certainly am,” he lilted, having a sip of his apple 
juice. He preferred orange, but even in this sheltered valley, and 
under glass in the nursery, the gardeners hadn't had any success 
with citrus fruits. The porters brought some fruit in every so 
often, but for the most part they had to make do with the tinned 
variety, and that wasn't quite the same. 

“Well, go on then,” Dzoldzaya prompted, tucking into a 
bacon sandwich with equal zeal. 


“Realization suddenly dawned on me last night,” he told 
them. “You remember I had a vision of the pair of you driving in 
my car?” 

With her mouth full, Dzoldzaya could only grunt and nod her 
head. 

“Well, you weren't in my car.” 

Conrad looked at him askance. “Come again?” 

“Tt was a play on words. You were in Mikah — M.ILK.A.H —a 
town near the border with Angbath, to the east of Narayana.” 

“Ah, I see,” Conrad nodded. 

“And there's more?” prompted Dzoldzaya. 

Tenzing nodded. He carefully cut round the yellow of his egg 
and popped the yolk in his mouth whole, then burst it with his 
tongue. That was almost as much fun as dunking toast soldiers. 

“Yes, just as Banu Zadar suggested, I did dream last night,” 
he replied, and went on to relate the key events to them. 

“T'm still little the wiser, Uncle,” Dzoldzaya remarked. 

“Me neither,” he admitted. “But if there is a genuine need, 
then necessity will provide the means.” 

Conrad didn't appear convinced by that. 

“Trust me, Conrad.” 

“Okay,” Conrad nodded. “So what next?” 

“What next, I'm not sure. I think what's happened is that 
some kind of wayward cult has grown up around the by-products 
of spiritual awakening, and that the members of this cult are being 
pressed into subservient roles in their society. 

“But as for 'where next’, I'd like you and Dzoldzaya to make 
a journey to Mikah.” 

“And?” 

He shrugged. “And keep your ears open; your noses to the 
ground, and follow up on any leads. There's a radio shack in 
Mikah, as I recall, so you'll be able to report back every now and 
again.” 

“Okay, so how do we get to Mikah?” Conrad asked. 

“Take a couple of the porters and a string of donkeys down 
to the foothills. That way they can bring provisions on the way 
back. Then take the bus to Shakra to the north of the central 
plateau.” 

He fished in his pockets and produced a set of keys. “Then 


you can borrow my car to drive south. If you have a word with 
Glenda in the office, she'll give you funds for the journey, and 
cook will sort you out with provisions to tide you over until you 
get out of the foothills. Take plenty of money, by the way: we've 
no way of knowing how far this will lead us or how long to will 
take.” 

Conrad pocketed the car keys. “Right you are. So when do 
we start?” 

“I'd make arrangements today and set out first thing 
tomorrow morning.” 

That soon? Conrad and Dzoldzaya exchanged glances and 
came up with no objections. “Right you are. Sure you don't want 
to come along with us?” 

Tenzing shook his head. “No, much as I'd enjoy your 
company and intrigued as I am, I think that is contraindicated in 
this instance. This is your mission.” 


10. Four of a kind 


Douglas looked at his gold pocket watch as they walked their 
horses into town. It was still quite early in the day and if they 
pressed on they could be across the border before nightfall, but 
they'd ridden many miles that day already and the horses really 
needed to be watered, fed and rested. They'd put so many miles 
between them and the Doyen Mugwash, with no sign of pursuit, 
that they could perhaps take this calculated risk. Besides, his 
stomach was rumbling and Bradley looked like he was beginning 
to wilt in the saddle. 

Douglas dismounted and Bradley followed and, grimacing 
from the pain, they walked up the town's high street, looking for a 
suitable hostelry. He didn't mind if the place had no stars to its 
name, so long as it served good hot food and a decent beer. They 
must have looked quite a pair walking up the street stiffly with 
legs apart, like someone had given them both a good stiff kicking 
up their aching backsides or in the goolies. What he wouldn't give 
for a soothing herbal bath. 

Folk nodded at them in greeting as they passed by and one or 
two called out in enquiry whether they'd come far. Presumably 
they were just making polite conversation, as it seemed patently 
obvious to the enquiring eye that they had indeed come altogether 
too far. 

“You wanna go see Lucy at the Cock and Bull,” one of the 
locals advised. “She'll rub it better, ha-ha-ha!” 

“Ooh-ah, and some,” his missus cackled. 

“'Andsome, you call 'er? Why, I've seen better looking sows 
than ole Juicy Lucy,” the man countered. 

“Well, 'ark at you! You're no spring chicken nor prize heifer, 
yoursel’, 'usband o'mine.” 

Further up the street they found what looked like a suitable 
hostelry, having discounted a number of flop houses, which 
proudly advertised a lack of lice, fleas and bed bugs. There were 
tables outside at the front and the clientéle looked a little more 
refined than some of the local yokels, so leaving Bradley to mind 
the horses, he went inside to see if they had food, a room for the 


night and stables. They had on all three counts, so when the stable 
lad came to take care of the horses, he and Bradley went upstairs 
to freshen themselves, then went through to the lounge to see 
what food was on offer. 

The food did not disappoint. They both decided to have the 
steak and kidney pie, which was cooked in a superb sauce 
liberally fortified with red wine, and finished with a very moreish 
gateau which was apparently a local delicacy and, like the pie, 
was freshly prepared on the premises. The gateau was made of 
layers of moist chocolate cake with cherries between each layer 
and topped by fresh whipped cream and yet more cherries. 

Finishing that, Douglas went back to the bar and got some 
drinks in. When he'd suggested to Bradley that he might have a 
shandy, Bradley had protested that he was more or less a grownup 
now, so Douglas took his word for it and ordered two pints of 
“Olde Blunderbuss”, their best ale. Well, if the lad went all 
squiffy eyed and silly or woke up with a thumping headache, on 
his own conscience be it. Douglas gathered by the name of the 
brew that it packed a decent kick. 

paeend Peres 

As they sat there and drank their beer, Bradley did indeed 
begin to get a little squiffy eyed. There were four men at a table 
just over Papa's shoulder and they were playing a game of cards. 
They'd been round the table several times now and the pot in the 
middle, which had as yet gone unwon, was growing by the 
moment, fuelled by the beer and by the men's growing greed. 

The man who sat with his back to Bradley looked like he 
stood a good chance of winning the hand if he kept his nerve. He 
was holding his cards close to his chest but let slip as he went to 
place his cards on the table and reached for his tobacco pouch. 
Three jacks and a joker, which was a wild card, was going to take 
some beating. 

As Bradley was thinking this, one of the others, the one who 
sat facing him and opposite this man, looked across at him. It 
wasn't an angry look, but it was sharp, and in that instant Bradley 
realized that the man had somehow heard what was on his mind. 
Only then did Bradley happen to notice the tell-tale green 
numbered tattoo etched across the man's wrist. He was a 
Mugwash. Bradley bit his lip and scanned the table. They all 


were. 

A minute later, the man facing him let out a whoop of joy 
and slammed his cards down on the table. “Four queens! 
Buggered if you can beat that.” As for the others, they left the 
table bemoaning their lot and headed for the bar to wash down 
their misery. 

The man reached his arms across the table and dragged the 
mountain of silver over, pouring the silver into his pockets. 
“Here,” he called out across the lounge to the bartender. “T'll pay 
for this round, Joe.” 

“Well, thank heaven for small mercies,” replied one of the 
others. Holding the jacks and the wild card and thinking that the 
hand was his, he'd eagerly added to the pile. 

The man got up from the table and walked over toward the 
bar, passing close by Bradley. “Here,” he whispered. The others 
were quite a long way off at the bar, with their backs turned, so it 
was unlikely they'd overhear. The man fished in his pocket and 
pulled out a couple of pieces of silver. “Have a drink on me, and 
thank you kindly. I thought old Amos was clutching aces, the way 
he was calling my bluff, and but for you I was just about to fold 
and cut my losses.” 

“Your lad let on what cards Amos was holding,” he 
explained in hushed tones to Papa. “Got the Gift, he has. Though 
a word of warning: reading minds and putting thoughts in others' 
heads is easy enough. It's switching the ruddy thing off and 
keeping mum -— that's the hard part.” 

Bradley smiled, returned the thanks and took the silver. As 
he did so, the man peered at his wrist. “Not been called yet, 
then?” then something appeared to dawn on the man. “If I were 
you, I wouldn't hang around these parts. Take my advice in return 
for your kindness and be away from here while you can.” And 
with that, the man was off to join his friends. 

“Oops ...” 

Papa nodded solemnly. “Oops, indeed, young man. I suggest 
you drink up. I'll go through to the public bar and tell the landlord 
that something's come up and that we've changed our minds about 
staying the night. I'll offer to pay him all the same.” 

Papa rose slowly and calmly to his feet. “And meanwhile, 
you walk quietly out of here. I don't know how you turn the ruddy 


thing off: maybe hum some song to yourself or whisper sweet 
nothings, then hoof it round to the stables and saddle up. I'll meet 
you outside in five minutes. Oh and thank the stable lad and give 
him your ill-gotten gains as a tip for his efforts.” 

Bradley drew a deep breath and nodded. “Yes, Papa.” 


11. A bleak picture 


The work at the Old Mill was incessant. Every morning 
they'd be roused at cock crow. That was perhaps the only natural 
thing about their day. Then, once they were washed and dressed, 
it was downstairs to the chapel for prayers. Prayers of contrition 
for their sins and of thanksgiving for the Gift. After prayers, it 
was time for breakfast. Six days a week they had lumpy porridge. 

Emily had quite liked porridge before she'd arrived at the old 
mill, but now she couldn't abide it and had to stuff it in her mouth 
and swallow quickly. There was no sugar at the tables and the 
porridge was heavily salted instead. 

On the seventh they were allowed bacon and eggs as well; 
though more in celebration of the Gift bestowed upon them than 
out of the kindness of the Mater Mugwash's heart or for their 
personal benefit. The seventh day, well actually Thursday, was 
the day of rest. After breakfast that day, they went back to the 
chapel for a full service, and then they were free to do as they 
pleased within the grounds of the Old Mill, within reason, for the 
rest of that day. If the weather was fine, she and Holly would 
lounge around in the overgrown paddock at the back of the mill; 
and if it was raining, they'd often sit around and play board games 
or read, though the girls were encouraged by the staff to cultivate 
knitting as a hobby, and the boys encouraged to try their hand at 
carpentry. As for the reading material, this was carefully vetted 
by Mister Grogan, who acted as part-time librarian. The non- 
fiction available was invariably concerned with aspects of “the 
Work” as they called it; and what little fiction there was, again 
invariably dealt with Mugwash themes which carried appropriate 
and desirable lessons in morality or showed the benefits of good 
service to one's so-called elders and betters, the Knobs, or the 
perils of poor service or dissidence. 

Not once in all the books that Emily had idly flicked through, 
did Emily come across a tale in which a Knob and a Mugwash 
fell in love and lived happily ever after; nor any in which the 
Mugwash ever outgrew their allotted station and made a name for 
themselves in the world. The alternative motto of the Mugwash 


was quite clear to her: “Once a Mugwash, always a Mugwash”. 
Well, with one notable exception. 

Rumour had it that there were some illegitimate offspring of 
illicit unions between Mugwash and Knobs, but this was frowned 
upon even more strongly than most other things. It was said that 
the Mugwash parent (upon whom all guilt was piled, regardless 
of sex or actual blame) would be stripped of their status and the 
offspring were taken away, never to rise again above the station 
of menial factotum to the Mugwash themselves. 

They were the lowest of the low, ranked beneath the shirkers 
and even the absconders who were themselves reviled. 
Absconders would be pardoned after a set time; but for the menial 
factotums, they were lumbered with that designation and station 
for the remainder of their days. These creatures were not worthy 
even of the name Mugwash, nor capital letters, with the exception 
of the uncharitable who referred to them as “the Filth” with a 
capital “F”. Holly said that there were three menial factotums at 
the Old Mill, and that they slept and lived in one of the outhouses 
and spent their days toiling in the laundry and sculleries. 

It struck Emily forcibly that for all the praiseworthy and high 
faluting talk concerning the Gift and the Calling, many of the 
Knobs treated the Mugwash with more care and humanity than 
the Mugwash treated their own. That reminded her of something 
an old lady had told her one day: the story of the king who 
requested an egg, and a thousand hens being put to the skewer by 
his minions. 

Anyway, back to breakfast. Straight after breakfast, the work 
began in earnest. She was still on probation and on a work rota. 
She'd spend two hours in the laundry washing; two ironing. Then 
two in the kitchens; two with the seamstress; then two more in 
Gift Development class. On it went, with no remission for good 
conduct. 

According to the work rota, today straight after breakfast she 
was due to go to Gift Development. Remembering to walk, not 
run in the corridors and also acutely aware of the fact that she was 
already late, Emily hurried out of the canteen toward the class. As 
Holly had told her, Missus Harper wasn't a bad old stick, but all 
the same, the woman would not tolerate her pupils being late, and 
Emily didn't want the humiliation of having to stand in a corner 


with her hands on her head for the first half hour of the class. 

As it happened, that day Missus Harper was otherwise 
engaged and Mister Yates was taking the session. He was a lay 
preacher and usually gave the sermon at chapel and was full of 
missionary zeal, especially when he was recounting the stories of 
the Order's founder, Zeberkeil Dogsbody, who dedicated and 
finally heroically gave his short life serving the needs of his 
elders and betters. If you've heard of the term “dogsbody”, so 
they said, it is because of this man's selfless and inspiring 
contribution to society. Only the highest echelons of the 
Mugwash could rightly aspire to that hallowed name. 

Emily was last to enter the room and Mister Yates was not 
happy with her from the outset. 

“You girl, what's your name?” he wanted to know. 

“Emily Hart, Mister Yates,” she said, rising to her feet and 
courtesying. 

He looked at her long and hard. 

“Think again,” he advised. 

She blushed. “Sorry, I mean Margwid Hart, sir.” 

He nodded. “That's better, Hart. 'Emily Hart’ died to the 
world when she entered these doors.” 

“Yes sir, sorry sir.” 

“Sit.” 

She sat down obediently. 

“Right then, who would like to play the role of Knob?” He 
scanned the room and his eyes settled on Emily and he walked 
over to stand before her. 

“Margwid Hart, let's start with you.” The man held out a 
stack of cards face down and she rose to her feet, picked one at 
random, and went to sit in the high chair at the front of the class. 

“Still your mind and take a look at the card, Hart,” he 
requested. “Picture the scene. Then try to project this idea as 
something you are in need of.” 

“Yes, sir. I'll try.” 

“Right then, class. Would any of you care to hazard a guess 
as to what Hart has on her mind?” 

Suddenly, the man spun round and his eyes shot around the 
group. “Who said that?” he demanded to know. 

“Was it you, boy?” 


“Um ...” 

“Name?” 

“Gregson, sir.” 

Emily too looked at him with a shocked expression on her 
face. So that's what Holly had meant by “Wait 'til you meet the 
boys.” Yes, she could see how the faculty might be as much a 
bane as a blessing. 

One of the lads in the group rose to his feet. His face was 
flushed with embarrassment and he looked distinctly jelly-legged. 

“Perhaps you'd like to enlighten the class as to what was on 
your mind just now, Gregson? Or do I have to enlighten them 
myself?” 

“Um, I'd rather not, sir. I mean, if that's alright with you, sir.” 

He scanned the group. “Any of you?” 

The others shook their heads. 

As Mister Yates scanned the group, he saw another boy's 
raised hand. 

“Yes, Bates? What do you think Gregson had in mind?” 

“Gregson thinks Hart could do with a good stiff rogering, 
sir.” 

“Rogering?” Let me assure you that 'rogering' is not a word 
in the Mugwash vocabulary, Bates.” 

Some of the others looked bemused. 

“Perhaps you'd tell the class what the term means?” 

It was Bates' turn to blush. “Well, er, um ... I understand that 
it means to have sexual intercourse, Mister Yates.” 

“It does, indeed, Bates. Since you so accurately caught what 
was swimming in the sewerage of Gregson's mind, I shall 
overlook the indiscretion. Well done, Bates. As for you, Gregson, 
you may see me after class and I'll give you one hundred lines.” 

Gregson hung his head in shame. When the man turned his 
back, Gregson shot Bates a withering glare. “Finking little arse 
licker,” he hissed. 

Mister Yates sighed, though he didn't turn around. “Please 
don't tempt me to double your lines and make things worse for 
yourself, Gregson.” 

“No sir, sorry sir.” 

“Right then, back to Hart,” the man said, with a clap of his 
hands. “What does this lady need? Anyone? Come on, you lot, 


the thought is crystal clear in my own mind.” 

“But how do we know that we're picking up on Hart and not 
on you, Mister Yates?” one of the girls wanted to know. 

Mister Yates tapped the side of his nose. “Because I've 
developed the ability to turn my own projections off at will, 
Webb. But that's something you and Missus Harper will deal with 
in due course. Come on. Anyone? At least make a guess. You'll 
never know until you try. In fact, let's go round the group. You 
girl. State your name, then tell us your thoughts on the matter.” 

“Williams, sir. Does Hart fancy a cup of tea?” 

“Well, Hart?” 

Emily shook her head. “Not even warm, Mister Yates.” 

“Next.” 

“Frazer, sir. I'm not sure, but is she wondering if there's 
enough wine in for the guests who are coming to dinner today?” 

“Hart?” 

Emily nodded and held out the card for Mister Yates to take. 
“Pretty close, though that might have been my fault: it's hard to 
concentrate with so much going on around me. The guests are 
coming at the weekend.” 

“Excellent work, Frazer; Give that boy a lollipop. Though in 
reality of course the Knobs should never have to worry about 
such arrangements,” Mister Yates smiled. “Thank you, Hart. Well 
done. Right, who's next for the high seat? You, lad? Good. Pick a 
card, any card.” 

“Grimes, sir.” The lad took one of the cards, laughed and 
handed it back. 

“What's so funny?” 

“We've just had that one, sir.” 

“Oh, I see. Well done that man,” smiled Mister Yates taking 
the card. “As an aside, it's worth pointing out that when objects 
are handled, a subtle substance does often rub off on them and 
may indeed be detected by those sensitized to such things, as you 
will be in time. That's actually another of the tricks of the trade, 
as it were.” 

“Speaking of which, Grimes,” said Mister Yates, sniffing the 
card before pocketing it: “a word of caution. If you must scratch 
your backside, be so good as to wash your hands afterwards.” 

The lad gulped and cast his eyes down and the others burst 


into fits of laughter. 

“T jest not,” Mister Yates informed them in all seriousness, 
silencing the laughter. “Always remember that cleanliness is next 
to Godliness. Go and wash your hands, Grimes, and return 
forthwith.” 

“Anyhow, I digress. Someone else, if you please? Good girl. 
Pick another.” 

When the class was at last dismissed, Emily headed for the 
noticeboard to double check the work rota. Back to the bloody 
laundry, it seemed. As she turned away, she nearly bumped into 
Holly. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Holly: I didn't see you there.” 

“That's alright, Emily,” Holly replied. There was something 
about the way Holly replied and the way she appeared to force a 
smile that concerned Emily. 

“What's wrong, Holly?” she asked. 

“T got into trouble with Mister Higgins,” Holly told her. “He 
caught me sharing a pipe with one of the older boys behind one of 
the outhouses, and we got a good thrashing in his office.” 

Emily stroked Holly's shoulder, soothingly. “Oh, I'm sorry to 
hear that, Holly. Are you hurt?” 

“My pride has certainly been hurt,” the girl grimaced. Then: 
“Listen, I can't talk now, because I'm on report and I'll be late to 
my next job, but I have a plan.” 

Emily was intrigued. “What sort of plan?” 

Holly pressed her fingers to Emily's lips. “Later,” she 
whispered. “And remind me to teach you how to withhold and 
camouflage your thoughts, Emily, or we'll both end up in deep 
trouble.” 

Holly was good. She was the only one who could hold out 
for thirty seconds playing I Spy, and she invariably won at 
Cluedo and charades. Emily often wondered how the girl 
managed to do that, and now the reason was clear. 

“Anyway, I shall love you and leave you,” Holly concluded, 
forcing another smile. With that, she turned and dashed off down 
the corridor in the direction of the kitchens. 


12. Ride like the wind 


As Douglas emerged from the front of the inn and began to 
walk around to the enclosed courtyard, he caught sight of a 
Doyen marching up the street in his direction. He was flanked by 
two Beadle Mugwash and it looked like they meant business. 

When the Mugwash saw him looking their way, they broke 
into a run. 

Heart pounding, Douglas dashed through the courtyard. 
Brandon was at the far end, buckling up the saddle on his own 
horse whilst the stable lad had just begun sorting out his. 

“Brandon,” he shouted urgently. ““We need to be going.” 

“Sure, Papa.” 

“No, I mean we really need to be going. Now.” 

“Okay, okay. I'm done here. But your horse is still 
unsaddled.” 

By the time Douglas reached Brandon to help out, the 
Beadles had reached the entrance to the courtyard. They stood 
there blocking the way and looking menacing. 

“Get up.” 

Brandon didn't stop to ask questions. He needed no further 
prompting. “Get on, Papa.” 

“Be good, son,” Douglas smiled. Then he slapped the horse 
firmly on the backside and it reared up and dashed forward. 

“Papa!” 

“Ride, son! Ride like the wind!” 

The horse galloped out of the courtyard, bowling over one of 
the Beadle Mugwash and sending the other sprawling as he dived 
out of the way. 

One of the Beadle Mugwash had been knocked senseless, but 
the fat Doyen had caught up by now and stood near the entrance 
to the courtyard, huffing and puffing like a smoker on sixty a day. 

There was no stopping Brandon. He was gone and they knew 
it, but they still had Douglas. 

“Now, sir,” said the Beadle edging toward him, truncheon 
drawn. “There's an easy way to go about this, and there's a hard 
way. You look like an intelligent sort of chap, so which is it to 


be?” 

Douglas held up his hands. “It's a fair cop. Don't worry, I 
won't put up a struggle.” 

They waited in the courtyard for a few moments until their 
fallen colleague finally rose to his feet. He looked rather groggy. 

“Go in and get yourself a stiff brandy to sort you out, 
Marco,” the other Beadle advised. 

“You sure?” 

“Sure I'm sure. The Doyen and I can manage this one.” 

“Thanks, you're a good pal,” the man smiled, patting his 
mate on the shoulder and staggering away in the direction of the 
inn. “See you back there in a few minutes.” 

“Knowingly aiding and abetting an absconder is a serious 
offence, you realize,’ puffed the Doyen Mugwash, coming 
forward and prodding Douglas in the ribs with his staff. 

“How serious?” he asked them, though he pretty much knew 
the answer. 

“You'll be sent back to wherever you came from, since they 
have principal jurisdiction; held in the cells for a time, and then 
brought up before the Council, no doubt.” 

“This kind of stupidity wrecks lives,” the man added, as they 
began to walk slowly out of the courtyard. “What line of business 
were you in.” 

“T'm a town magistrate.” 

The man shook his head sadly. “My, how the mighty have 
fallen. Well, you can kiss that job goodbye, but that may be the 
least of your worries. I expect you'll be given a custodial 
sentence, and you could lose far more than your freedom. Folk 
don't take kindly to absconders, nor those what helps them. 
Things can turn very nasty. Very nasty indeed.” 

“Aye, it can be a messy business,” the Beadle nodded, 
marching Douglas off down the road. “Fellah I knew had his 
house repossessed and his children taken into care. Another 
woman had all her hair cut off, then she was tarred and feathered 
at the town square by the neighbours. That was over five years 
ago and still folk would spit on her sooner than speak to her.” 


13. Mikah 


Conrad and Dzoldzaya made it to Mikah at long last. It had 
been touch and go at one point when the car's engine had 
mysteriously cut out on the road to the capital. Both Conrad and 
Dzoldzaya had spent a good hour by the roadside with their heads 
under the bonnet trying to restart the engine, to no avail. They 
were on the point of giving up and walking into the city when a 
farmer happened to pass by and gallantly towed them to a garage 
at the nearest town behind his tractor. Giving him something to 
repay his kindness, they left the car in the hopefully capable 
hands of a mechanic and went to get something to eat and have a 
walk round. 

When they returned to the garage, they were dismayed to 
hear that the car couldn't be fixed that day: parts would have to be 
bought in. At first the mechanic suggested that he would have the 
car ready for them in two days time, since he would have to work 
on other vehicles first, but greasing his palm with silver he finally 
agreed to have it ready for them by lunch the next day, so they 
went off to twiddle their thumbs for the rest of that interminable 
day, eventually finding a theatre where they could while-away 
three hours, and finally went to look for an inn to have a drink to 
pass some more time, and in which to stay the night. 

Anyhow, that was all water under the bridge and they'd 
finally arrived at Mikah. Quite what they were doing in that far 
flung place was anybody's guess. 

Conrad drove around the town for a time, getting an 
overview of the place, then as dinner time approached, he and 
Dzoldzaya found an inn down by the riverside, close to the bridge 
over the border into Angbath, parked the car and went in to get 
something to eat. They found a pleasant snug in the lounge with a 
bay window that offered a wonderful view out over a rose garden 
and the bridge and river beyond, and settled there to consult the 
menu. 

As they sat there eating their hot and spicy lamb casserole, 
liberally washed down with light ale, idly chatting and looking 
out through the window, Conrad saw a rider in the distance, 


approaching the river at a fair lick, clearly in a hurry to get 
somewhere soon. When the rider reached the bridge, he reined-in 
his horse and jumped down, then walked the horse over the 
bridge. The rider disappeared out of sight behind a hedgerow and, 
giving it no more thought, Conrad went back to his conversation. 

“Well?” asked Dzoldzaya. 

“Sorry, I was miles away.” 

“Oh, Conrad, you're incorrigible.” Dzoldzaya gave him a 
playful kick under the table. 

“Forgive me, my love, I was momentarily distracted by the 
view. I'm back with you now.” 

Only then did it occur to him that perhaps the rider's haste 
had been to get to the unmanned border, because as soon as he's 
reached the bridge he'd dismounted and walked the horse, giving 
it a friendly pat presumably in appreciation of a job well done. 
Perhaps he had further to travel and was merely resting his 
horse? Still, that was the rider's concern, not his. And yet ... 

“And yet?” queried Dzoldzaya. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Forgive me again. I must have 
been talking to myself without realizing it, Dzoldzaya.” 

“T know the feeling,” she sighed. “Of talking to myself, that 
is. In fact I'm beginning to wonder whether it's catching. You 
know, if you didn't want me here, then you could have said ....” 

“Ouch, that hurt,” he yelped. 

As they were chatting, a young lad entered the lounge, 
looked furtively around and walked up to the bar. The rider had 
been a long way off, but there was no mistaking the blue and red 
tartan jacket which the lad had slung over his shoulder. Judging 
by the wet patch covering the back of his shirt, he'd been on a 
long and frantic journey, and he still looked quite flustered. 

“What are you thinking, Conrad?” Dzoldzaya wanted to 
know. “You are so distracted this afternoon.” 

Conrad turned back to her. “Yes I know, my love, and I'm 
sorry.” 

“Perhaps you'd better tell me about it.” 

He nodded in the lad's direction and in hushed tones, he 
explained what he'd seen. 

“As you say, that's his concern, Conrad, not ours,” 
Dzoldzaya advised as he finished telling her what he'd seen. 


“And yet ...” he felt compelled to add. 

“And yet what? For heaven's sake, Conrad, you're making 
precious little sense.” 

“And yet it could be that we are here and the lad is here by 
design,” he whispered to her. Then: “Oh, I do wish that Tenzing 
was here. Or Dave, for that matter: he certainly has the gift of the 
gab. Tenzing knows about such things. It's easy for him to send 
us off with the advice that we should 'keep our ears open; our 
noses to the ground, and follow up on any leads' and assure us 
that 'if there is a genuine need, then necessity will provide the 
means’. But I feel so out of my depth. I may have a hunch and at 
the same time I can't help but think that I'm simply barking up the 
wrong tree. Or even barking mad, for that matter.” 

“Well, you could always strike up a conversation with the lad 
and invite him to sit with us,” Dzoldzaya offered. 

Conrad was just about to tell her that he was too shy to do 
such a thing when his mind was made up for him. One of the 
regulars across the lounge was merrily chatting to the lad at the 
bar and as they left with fresh drinks, he went to join them at their 
table. 

“Well, that settles it,’ Conrad sighed. “Back to the drawing 
board.” 

“Don't worry, Conrad,” Dzoldzaya replied in soothing tones, 
rubbing his knee beneath the table. ““We've only just arrived here, 
so it's early days as yet. I think it's pushing providence a little to 
expect instant answers. Nevertheless, I do have every confidence 
— based on personal experience — in what Uncle Tenzing refers to 
as 'right time, right place and right people’ ... and, if I may add, 
right circumstances.” 

He laughed and squeezed her hand. “Yes, if you put it like 
that, I'm sure you're right, Dzoldzaya. Thank you for your good 
sense.” 

Shortly afterwards, the group of men at the other table rose to 
their feet and headed toward the door, and the lad went along 
with them. So that was that, thought Conrad, and went over to the 
bar to buy in a fresh round of drinks. 

They were just sitting there enjoying the view when Conrad 
again spotted the men, heading off down the road to the bridge. 
But what suddenly alarmed Conrad was when he saw two of the 


group manhandle the lad onto the back of his horse. They were a 
long way off, but he would swear that the lad's hands were tied in 
front of him. 

He jumped to his feet and grabbed a quick swig of his drink. 

“What on earth is up with you, Conrad?” Dzoldzaya asked, 
looking askance. “Have you got galloping gut rot or something?” 

“Tt's not what's up with me; it's the lad,” he told her, and 
made a dash for the front door. The group were walking their 
horses across the bridge and running down the road like the 
hounds of hell were after him, he caught up with the group before 
they were across the other side. 

“You!” he called out. “Stop right there!” 

All heads turned toward him. 

“T'll take care of this,” said one of the group. He handed the 
reins of his horse to his companion, and walked back across the 
bridge toward Conrad as the others walked on. 

Hmm. Perhaps this wasn't one of his more inspired plans? 

“What are you doing with that lad?” Conrad demanded, 
trying to push by to approach the group. 

“That's none of your concern,” the man told him. He put out 
his arm and barred Conrad's way. “If you know what's good for 
you, stranger, you'll go back to the inn and let us go about our 
business.” 

“What business?” he demanded to know. 

“If you must know, he's an absconder.” 

“Absconder from where?” 

“From the Doyen Mugwash.” 

When the man said the “Mugwash”, which was a word that 
Tenzing had used when recounting his dream, Conrad realized 
that his destiny was indeed tied up with that of the lad. 

“And what are you doing with him?” 

“Taking him back where he rightly belongs. Now sod off and 
mind your own business before I lose my temper and do 
something you might regret, stranger.” 

“Let me see the lad. I need to talk to him,” Conrad insisted. 
Again he tried to push by the man, but the man was having no 
more of it. He grabbed Conrad by the throat with one hand and 
landed a colossal blow on the side of Conrad's head with his other 
fist, letting go at the last moment, sending him reeling. Conrad 


lay there for a few moments utterly dazed and literally seeing 
stars, then the lights went out. 

The next thing Conrad knew, Dzoldzaya was kneeling beside 
him, gently shaking him to wake him up. “Conrad? Are you 
alright? Speak to me. What happened?” she kept saying, over and 
over again. 

Conrad's head was thumping and it took a while before he 
felt steady enough to get to his feet. As he staggered back up the 
road toward the inn, he told Dzoldzaya all that he knew. 

When they got back to the inn, Dzoldzaya had him sit back 
down in the snug and went to get them both a large brandy. 

“Here, get that down your neck, Conrad,” Dzoldzaya advised 
when she finally returned, waving the brandy glass in his 
direction. He took a gulp and washed it down with some ale. 

“Tt looks like you might have been right,” she told him when 
he had fully returned to the land of the living. 

Now that sounded promising. “How so?” 

“T had a word with Rex, the landlord.” 

“On first names terms already, eh?” he smiled. “And I was 
only gone for a few minutes.” 

“Well, it's good to see you haven't lost your sense of humour 
along with your good sense,” she laughed. “It seems that those 
men at the other table are itinerant workers. They supplement 
their income by acting as bounty hunters. In other words, they 
hunt down wanted criminals and absconders for the reward.” 

“Yes, I found out that the lad was an absconder; or at least so 
one of them told me before he punched my lights out.” 

“Absconders from what, though?” she wanted to know. 

“From whom,” he corrected. 

“Ooh, 'whom'! is it? Well, from whom, then?” she responded 
mockingly. 

“You remember Tenzing mentioned the Mugwash?” 

“Yes, come to think of it, he did, Conrad.” 

“Well, that's who the lad was absconding from.” 

Dzoldzaya's eyes lit up. “Now we're cooking. And where is 
he now?” 

“The guy said that they were 'taking him back where he 
rightly belongs', Dzoldzaya. They were heading back across the 
border into Angbath.” 


“What now? I mean, they could have gone anywhere.” 

“We have the car,” he offered. 

“Across the bridge there's just a dusty trail, Connie. I don't 
think that Tenzing's car would be up to it. We'll have to drive to 
one of the main border crossings and enter Angbath from there. 
And, as I said, they could have gone anywhere.” 

“T've had a thought,” announced Dzoldzaya, rising to her feet 
and going back to the bar. She returned shortly afterwards with 
something scribbled on the back of a beer mat. 

“T was right,” she said. “When the lad came in, he booked a 
room for the night and signed the register. But when the landlord 
saw him going off with the bounty hunters, he crossed out the 
entry.” 

“You know, you're not just a pretty face, are you?” he 
smiled. “So what do we know?” 

“Well, we have a name and an address.” 

Conrad sighed. “If I were on the run, then I think I'd probably 
use a made-up name and address.” 

“Even if you thought you'd made it to safety?” 

“Hmm, you have a point, Dzoldzaya. Well, there's no harm 
in finding out. Since we can't follow the bounty hunters, we might 
as well stay here the night and set out first thing tomorrow 
morning.” 

Dzoldzaya nodded, then another thought occurred to her. 
“First things first. We can't just go off into Angbath without 
letting Uncle Tenzing know. I mean, anything could happen to us 
and he'd be helpless and beside himself with worry if we lost 
touch. We should go and find the radio shack and report back to 
him before the place closes.” 

Yes, that was sensible. 

“You know, if they gave out certificates for good sense, 
you'd have a drawer full,” he smiled, patting her on the shoulder 
and kissing her on the cheek. 

“A drawer full?” she queried. “Honey, I could paper the 
walls.” 


14. A late arrival 


Hustan Bartholomew waved to his confederates as they 
walked their horses off down the road. “Be with you in fifteen 
minutes,” he called after them. “Book me a room and get a drink 
in for me. 

“Right, young 'un. Let's be having you.” 

He tied his horse to the rail, grabbed hold of the boy, hoisted 
him down from the saddle and dragged him toward the front door. 
Ignoring the bell pull, he rapped heavily on the wooden door and 
kept knocking until the call was finally answered. 

“For heaven's sake, will you quit that infernal banging!” 
called a voice from the other side of the door. A bolt was drawn 
and a sour-faced woman poked her head out through a flap in one 
of the wooden panels. 

“Yes, what is it?” the woman demanded. “If you're a hawker, 
you can buzz off; and if you're a tradesman, kindly read the notice 
and use the side door. Well?” 

“Tf you'll shut yer foul mouth and listen for a change, missus, 
I'm here to see the Mater Mugwash.” 

“At this time of night? Come back tomorrow.” 

The woman was on the point of shutting the flap in his face, 
but he reached out and held it open. 

“Now you listen to me, missus. Go and tell your Mater that 
Hustan Bartholomew is here.” He moved away from the door and 
showed her the boy. “I have an absconder for her and I shall 
expect the usual bounty.” 

That momentarily took the woman aback. 

He released the boy. “Of course, if you'd rather I let him 
20%." 

“No, no. You'd best come in,” the woman said, abruptly 
changing her tune. She unlocked the heavy front door, opened it 
and ushered them inside before closing and locking the door 
behind her. “And wipe your feet. 

“Wait there and I'll fetch the Mater Mugwash,” she 
requested, going in through a wrought iron gate that barred the 
entrance to the hallway and securely locking that, too. And a 


warm and rousing welcome to you, too, missus. 

He was left standing there for ten full minutes before the 
Mater arrived. 

“And about ruddy time, Mater,” he complained as the woman 
approached and the doorkeeper opened the iron gate to let her 
through. “I must say that for an establishment which prides itself 
on the training of Mugwash, your hospitality leaves more than a 
little to be desired.” 

“My apologies to you, Mister ...” 

“Bartholomew”, he replied, thrusting the boy toward her. 
“One of your runaways, I gather.” 

The Mater looked long and hard at the boy. “Not a runaway, 
sir. He absconded before receiving his calling.” 

He groaned. “I do hope you're not going to tell me that he's 
not under your jurisdiction after I've been to all this trouble.” 

“No, no. We'll take him.” She motioned to the doorkeeper. 
“Take the boy away and put him in one of the outhouses for the 
time being, Maud. And as for you, young man, I'll see to you in 
the morning.” 

“There's a bounty on absconders, of course,” he prompted 
her. 

Reluctantly, she fumbled in her pocket and produced several 
coins, counting them out one by one into his hand, with a look on 
her face as if the loss of each precious coin caused her personal 
discomfort. 

“Thank you for your services, Mister Bartholomew,” the 
Mater said rather curtly, already motioning toward the front door. 
“And now, if you will excuse me, I have other matters to attend 
to. Good evening to you, sir.” 

The Mater Mugwash didn't quite slam the door-to behind 
him, but she was not far short of the mark. If he'd known the 
woman was going to be such a sour old bitch, he'd have taken the 
boy to Larton Hall instead, though it was a good few miles further 
down the road. They were altogether more welcoming and 
accommodating there, and they always gave him a couple of bob 
extra for his troubles. 

Oe 

First thing the next morning, Bradley was woken abruptly by 

the sound of bolts being pulled; then the door of the outhouse 


opened. He lay there on the pile of straw, shielding his eyes and 
squinting as the room was flooded in the bright light. 

“Right lad, let's be having you,” a man called to him. He had 
a cane in his hand and he waved it in the air menacingly. 

Bradley jumped to his feet and stood there. 

“Come on, then, unless you want to spend another day in the 
outhouse.” 

Holding him firmly by the upper arm, the man marched 
across the yard, into another building through a side door and 
through a bewildering labyrinth of corridors. 

At length they came to a hall and entered it and Bradley 
could see row upon row of seats where other children and youths 
were sitting. They appeared to be waiting to start their breakfast 

. and as the man tugged him toward the front of the hall, 
something told Bradley that he was at the top of the menu in the 
hors d'oeuvre section, or the “horse's doofers”, as they were 
sometimes known in the local vernacular. 

“Stay there,” the man requested firmly, leaving him standing 
there feeling like a prune. 

At this point, a woman came marching across the floor of the 
hall to stand close-by. It was the Mater Mugwash. She clapped 
her hands together and the low hum of hushed chatter 
immediately ceased, almost as if she'd flipped a switch in the fuse 
box, and everybody in the hall rose to their feet. 

The woman motioned to them and in unison they all sat 
down, like synchronized clockwork dummies. Almost in the 
instant that this thought occurred to him and raised a guarded 
titter from one or two of the assembled children, the man took a 
step closer to him and — without warning — delivered a stinging 
blow to the back of Bradley's legs with his cane. 

“Silence in the Mater Mugwash's presence,” the man hissed 
at him. 

Finally the Mater began to address them. “Mugwash, when 
the boy you see before you, Bradley James Frogmorton, was 
called to service, his mother and father conspired together and he 
absconded.” 

A hiss rose up amongst the assembled children and the 
woman let this go on for some time before silencing them. 

“And in going along with this idiotic scheme, he brought 


great shame upon himself and upon his family. I don't think I 
have to tell you the many pains and humiliation this deplorable 
act will cause the perpetrators.” 

Again, a hiss erupted throughout the hall. 

“But his mother and father will not take all the blame. Some 
of it belongs to the absconder himself. And his role in this 
disgraceful episode will not go unpunished.” 

One of the other staff brought a chair from the side of the hall 
and placed it just behind Bradley. Then the man with the cane 
spun him round. “Grasp hold of the chair and bend over,” he 
requested. Bradley complied and the man rained blow upon blow 
from his cane down on Bradley's bottom until he could take no 
more. 

Finally the punishment was ended and the children clattered 
their cutlery on the tables in some kind of sick and twisted show 
of appreciation. The man spun him round to face the assembly, 
his eyes filled with tears and grimacing from the stinging pain of 
the bows. 

He flashed the man such a withering and venomous glare that 
he half expected him to collapse on the spot at such an assault, 
but the man remained unmoved. 

“Now, boy, you may go and eat your breakfast,” the Mater 
Mugwash said at length. “Mister Hargreaves, after breakfast take 
the boy and have him change out of those things. Meanwhile, I'll 
make arrangements for him to be placed in the probation class 
and for the assignment of extra duties.” 

As he walked painfully toward the tables, he spotted a spare 
seat and went toward it, but the children on either side reached 
over and stopped him pulling the chair out to sit down. “This 
seat's taken,” they told him in no uncertain terms. He went from 
one vacant seat to the next and each time the response was the 
same, and all he could do was stand there utterly bewildered. 

Finally one of the girls rose to her feet, came over to him and 
dragged him back to the table where she'd been sitting. 

“Shift,” the girl demanded, wrenching the vacant chair out of 
the hands of another. 

“Sit yourself down, Bradley,” the girl smiled. 

Gritting his teeth with the pain, he slowly and gently lowered 
himself into the seat. “Thank you,” he said, forcing a smile. 


“Millicent Hollings,” the girl introduced herself, holding out 
a hand and shaking his. “But you can call me Holly.” 

Some of the others were giving the girl funny looks, and she 
stood up momentarily and waved her fist menacingly in their 
direction. 

She introduced the girl who sat on her left. “And this is 
Emily, my best friend.” 

Again he shook hands. 

When the kitchen staff wheeled in the trolley, the three boys 
at the head of the table went off to collect a large pot and several 
bowls and when they returned, they ladled what looked like 
porridge into each bowl and passed the bowls around the table. 
Finally, when everyone had been served they began to eat in 
silence. 

“Is there any sugar?” he whispered to Holly. She put her 
finger to her lips and shook her head. 

“Perhaps I should ask the staff?” he suggested. 

“New boy!” a voice bellowed down the hall. “Yes, you boy. 
Silence whilst you're eating, unless you'd rather stand out here at 
the front?” 

Bradley ducked his head down and tucked into his porridge. 
It had salt in it and tasted awful, but not having eaten in the past 
twenty four hours, he was willing to force down even this 
disgusting food. Well, he'd eat it, but whether the stuff would stay 
down was another matter. By the time he'd finished the bowl, he 
was left feeling quite gippy. 

“You'll soon get used to it,” Holly whispered in consolation 
as they sat there waiting to be dismissed. 

“Well, thank heaven for small mercies,” he whispered back. 

“Once you get over the galloping gut rot, that is,” she added 
with a mischievous grin. 

“Hollings! You've been warned often enough,” a voice 
boomed out and echoed through the hall, and the girl cringed. 
“My office. And be sharp about it! As for the rest of you, you're 
dismissed.” 


15. Pick a card, any card 


That evening, after work, Holly scoured the building and 
eventually found Bradley still busy drying up a mountain of 
dishes, pots and pans left over from dinner. The others had left 
him to it, but having been allocated extra duties for his crimes, he 
was still hard at work. She picked up a dry tea towel and went 
over to help him. 

“Hi. It's very kind of you, Holly,” the lad said to her, “but 
this is my punishment, not yours.” 

Holly was having none of it. “Rubbish, I'm here to help. And 
besides, I have an ulterior motive.” 

Bradley stopped what he was doing and turned to face her. 
“Of course. There had to be a catch. Nobody does anything for 
nothing.” 

“Oh ye of little faith, not least in human nature,” she smiled 
back, finishing off the last dish before tackling the larger pots and 
pans. “As I said, being down on your luck, I'm here to help you, 
as a friend.” 

“And the ulterior motive?” 

“That's not necessarily a bad thing, Bradley. You know there 
are some very kind and caring souls in this world. I simply want 
you to come along with me to talk with Emily, that's all.” 

“Ah, I see.” 

The lad reached for one of the pans and a large mixing bowl 
slid off the edge of the draining board. Instinctively she reached 
out and caught it in mid air. 

The lad smiled. “That was very good. I see you have the 
Gift.” 

“My dear Bradley, if I were really so good, then the mixing 
bowl wouldn't have fallen off the draining board in the first 
place.” 

“Sorry, my fault.” 

She patted the lad on the shoulder. “And I'm sorry, too: I 
didn't mean to cast aspersions.” 

“So what do you want to see Emily about?” he asked. 

“Yes, I know you're not really into 'girlie chat', Bradley,” she 


replied, in answer to his unvoiced opinion. “I'd rather not say 
more at this moment: 'walls have ears', as the saying goes.” 

As she spoke those words, one of the staff passed by the 
scullery and, seeing the two of them working late, retraced their 
steps and entered the room. It was Mister Yates. 

“Still working?” he observed. 

She was about to retort with something along the lines of “I 
would have thought that patently obvious”, but thought better of 
it and blanked him instead. Then a thought occurred to her and 
she mentally pictured the man looking at his pocket watch, 
deciding that it was late and that the others might finish the 
drying the following morning. She'd tried this kind of thing 
before with some of the others, with moderate success, but never 
someone as strongly Gifted as Mister Yates. 

The man fumbled in his watch pocket and pulled out his 
pocket watch. “It's getting rather late and I can see that you've 
done a sterling job. Leave the rest until the morning and run 
along.” 

And with that, the man turned on his heel and left. 

“Thank you, sir,” she called after him gleefully, snatching 
Bradley's tea towel and draping the tea towels over the still warm 
oven to dry. 

She grabbed Bradley's arm and dragged him out of the 
kitchen. “Come on, Brad. Let's go and find Emily. We have so 
much to talk about.” 

The lad needed no further prompting and went with her 
gladly. Of course, if he'd known what she had in mind, he might 
have been a little more reluctant, but when the time was right and 
she revealed her plans, she'd win him and Emily round to her way 
of thinking. She'd have liked to have told them all about her plans 
that very evening, but that would have been exceedingly unwise. 

Holly would have loved nothing more than to have walked 
out of the Old Mill that evening and taken Emily and Bradley 
down the road to the pub to get absolutely rat-arsed, but the iron 
gate and the front door were always kept locked and only the staff 
had keys. As for the side door, at night the door was always 
locked and during the day there was one of the senior students or 
prefects sitting there on sentry duty, and they prevented any of the 
inmates from leaving unless they had a note signed by a member 


of staff. The prefects were less than affectionately known as 
“Defects” by the others, and yes there was a double entendre. 
They were often more of a pain than the teachers for whom they 
deputized. They could be so zealous and militant. As in so many 
other areas, it was the egotists, the authoritarians and the nutters 
who tended to gain promotion, not the ones who had a warm 
heart. If a prefect took a dislike to you and gave you a hundred 
lines to write out, then you did it, or you'd be up before the Mater 
and given double the punishment. 

But there was another door: the one leading through from the 
back of the laundry to the walled garden. Holly knew where they 
kept a spare key: on a hook under one of the sinks by the door, 
and it was to the garden that she was heading, to hopefully meet 
up with her good friend Emily. With a ten foot wall topped by 
broken glass cemented into the top of the wall, security here was 
quite lax and they were unlikely to be disturbed. 

Emily was indeed there waiting in the shadows of the 
laundry when she arrived and Holly led the way out into the 
garden and locked the door behind her from the outside, to err on 
the safe side of caution. 

There was a wooden table with benches on a patio in the 
centre of the garden and they walked across. 

“So, what's the big secret?” Emily wanted to know when 
they'd sat themselves down. 

Holly fished in the pocket of her cardigan and produced a 
pack of playing cards. 

Bradley did not look impressed. “But I thought you had 
something important to talk about? I didn't come out here to play 
card games.” 

Holly pulled the cards from the packet and placed them face 
down on the table. “Patience, Bradley. All will become clear in 
good time. If I were to reveal my plans right now, let me assure 
you that before the morning was through, one of us would have 
blurted out the secret, and then we'd all be for the high jump.” 

“Okay, I can see that. But what's with the cards?” 

“This evening, and every evening until we're all ready, we're 
going to play games. But not your ordinary, everyday games, I 
should add. We're going to hold our very own Gift Development 
classes.” 


“Ah ... but how will that help us?” Bradley wanted to know. 

“Well, we're going to do this in stages. Step one is to further 
develop our ability to read another's thoughts. That's the easy bit.” 

She scratched her chin. “Listen, I think the best way of going 
about this is for me to briefly demonstrate each of the skills, so 
you know what I'm talking about, then we'll work through them 
slowly one by one over the coming nights.” 

She fanned the deck in her hand, face down, and held the 
deck out to Bradley. “Here, take a card, any card and, without 
showing it to me, study it for a few seconds.” 

The lad picked a card and, shielding it with his hand, he had 
a quick peek. 

“Ten of Spades,” she said, quick as a flash. Am I right or am 
I right?” 

“Yes, you're quite right,” he nodded. “My, you're fast.” 

“Okay, that's skill number one: the ability to read another's 
mind.” 

She replaced the card and briskly shuffled the deck. “Here, 
take a card, Emily, and have a look at it.” 

Emily complied. 

“So, Bradley? What card do you think she's holding?” 

He thought for some time. “I don't know,” he shrugged. “The 
Ace of Hearts?” 

She shook her head. “No, it was the Five of Diamonds.” 

Emily turned over the card, and it was indeed the Five of 
Diamonds. 

“Okay, I'll pick a card this time.” She took a card and studied 
It. 

“Bradley?” 

“Two of Hearts?” 

“Emily?” 

“Three of Hearts?” 

“Bradley, you got the suit right. Emily, you were spot on, 
though you need to be more positive rather than questioning. You 
actually know the answer; it's just a matter of getting the part of 
you that knows to communicate that knowledge to your 
conscious, everyday self.” 

“Ah, I see.” 

“So, Bradley. That's the first skill you have to learn.” 


He nodded. 

“Now, let's try again.” 

Again she picked a card and briefly studied it, and turned to 
Emily. “Go ahead.” 

Emily looked flummoxed. “For some reason, I'm not getting 
anything at all.” 

“Don't worry,” Holly told her. “That's skill number two.” 

“Which is what?” 

“The ability to blank your thoughts.” 

“Okay, let's try yet again.” She picked another card. 

“Jack of Spades,” Emily replied confidently. 

Holly shook her head. 

“But I was certain that was the card. Is this more of your 
jiggery pokery?” Emily reached across and snatched the card 
from Holly's hand. It was the Queen of Diamonds. “Skill number 
three?” she enquired. 

Holly nodded. “Indeed, skill number three: the ability to 
camouflage your thoughts. “When I looked at that card, I simply 
pictured the Jack of Spades instead.” 

“You rogue,” Bradley grinned. 

“No, no: this is all in a good cause, Bradley, as will become 
apparent in due course. A good way to practice that skill is to pick 
two cards and look at them both, but think only of one of them, 
and see if the other person can twig what the other card is that 
you're concealing.” 

“Okay, folk. Now for the scary stuff. Skill number four.” She 
handed the pack to Bradley. “Pick a card, but this time don't look 
at it. Simply lay it down on the table.” 

Bradley gave the cards a shuffle for good luck and laid the 
top card down on the table. 

“Six of Clubs,” Holly confidently predicted. He had a look 
and it was, sure enough. 

After three more successful attempts, the lad conceded. 
“Okay, so it's some sort of conjuring trick? Will you let us into 
that secret, at least?” he asked. “Are the cards marked in some 
way?” 

“No, it's not a conjuring trick, Bradley.” 

“But how could you know what the cards were without any 
of us seeing them?” 


“But I did see them.” 

He thought for a moment. “Well sure, but I meant see them 
before you made the calls.” 

“Yes, I saw the cards after making the calls,” she nodded. 
“You'll have to trust me on this one. This is not a conjuring trick, 
this is skill number four: the ability to predict future events, 
which we could call prescience.” 

“You're bullshitting me, right?” 

She shook her head slowly and firmly. “Have patience with 
me, Bradley, and you'll see for yourself soon enough.” 

“And then there's skill five: the projection of thoughts to 
make someone do something.” 

“And how are you going to demonstrate that?” Bradley 
wanted to know. 

She leant across the table and whispered something in 
Emily's ear and Emily giggled. Even as Holly spoke, she could 
see Bradley poking around for bogies up his nose. 

“What were you doing just then, Bradley?” 

“Er, um ... I'd rather not say.” 

“And what did I say, Emily?” 

“You said that you were going to make Bradley start picking 
his nose,” she nodded. 

“Oh, come on: you just made that up.” He was bemused. 
“Didn't you?” 

They both shook their heads. “Why do you think Mister 
Yates let you off work early tonight?” she enquired. “It wasn't his 
idea: it was a thought that I put in his mind.” 

“That was your doing? Wow, thanks. Is there more?” 

“Be patient,” she advised the lad. “Yes, it's also possible to 
temporarily reduce another person to a gibbering wreck, 
something I'd just love to do to the Mater Mugwash, but let's 
tackle the basics first.” 

“How on earth do you know all this?” Emily asked. 

“My mother taught me,” she told Emily. “But that's another 
long and involved story, which I'll save for another day, if that's 
alright with you?” 

“Anyhow, I digress. If you want to see the bigger picture it is 
this,” she added. “I dare not reveal my plans to you until you've 
mastered these skills, or — as I said earlier — one of us would 


inadvertently slip up and we would be in deep trouble with the 
Mater Mugwash.” 

Bradley nodded. “Yes, I can see that now. And by 'we', I 
presume you mean me.” 

“T mean any of us, Bradley. Please don't take this 
personally.” 

Holly clapped her hands together. “Okay folk, that's the 
quick guided tour out of the way, now for the next hour or so, 
let's go back to the first skill, the mind-reading, and practice that 
until we have it off to a fine art.” 

“The next hour?” queried Bradley. 

She nodded. “Indeed. The first of many. There's no fast fix. 
All I've shown you thus far is what you might do; now comes the 
tricky bit: how to do it, which is a bit like trying to teach someone 
how to taste strawberry jam. Relax though, experience shows that 
it can be done.” 

“Right Emily dear, pick a card, any card ....” 


16. Last minute arrangements 


Dzoldzaya was on the radio for a good twenty minutes that 
afternoon chatting away merrily to Tenzing. The weather was fine 
and the atmospherics were good and with the new aerial that 
they'd erected on the heights above the valley, they managed to 
get through to him directly without having to relay messages. 
From what Conrad could gather, the old fellow was in tip-top 
form and looking forward to seeing them again. 

“Anyway, Uncle Tenzing, time's getting on, so take care. 
Love you lots. No, don't go yet: I'll pass you over to Conrad. He 
needs to have a few words.” 

Needs to have a few words, indeed. That was the most 
pressing reason for the call. After the preliminary exchange of 
greetings, he got down to business and put Tenzing in the picture 
about what they'd been able to ascertain and their plans to follow 
the scent into Angbath. 

“Hmm,” came the response at the other end. 

“Hmm?” With respect, though he wasn't expecting a 
spontaneous round of applause, he had expected a little more 
excitement than a muted hum. 

“Forgive me, you can't see from where you are, Conrad, but 
I'm deep in thought.” 

“Feel free to think aloud. What's on your mind?” 

“I'm thinking that we don't have any of our people in 
Angbath, young man, and I'm a little wary of you going in and 
facing so many unknowns on your own. Which is not that I don't 
trust you and Dzoldzaya's judgement.” 

“And?” 

“And maybe it might be better if you were to wait at Mikah 
and I'll send you a couple of chaps to back you up. But I'm just 
thinking aloud, you understand.” 

“That would take days, Tenzing, and we're rather keen to be 
off whilst the scent is still warm, as it were.” 

There was silence at the other end. 

“Hello?” 

“Sorry,” Tenzing called back, “I was just mulling it over in 


my mind. Listen, you mentioned the name of a town. What was it 
again?” 

“Groth-Dor.” 

“Very well. My advice would be to advance with caution. I'll 
send someone down to Mikah and then have them head for 
Groth-Dor, just to be on the safe side, and hopefully you'll either 
meet up at some point or else if worse comes to worst, they can 
get you safely back home.” 

“Any idea who you might send?” 

“Perhaps Miles and Crane?” 

Miles was a pretty intelligent guy — indeed, as a kid they'd 
called him the Professor — and Crane was built like a brick shit 
house, so together the pair possessed both brains and brawn. 

“Sounds good to me, Tenzing. Yes, we'll go along with that 
arrangement. If we venture from the town we'll try to leave 
word.” 

“Where would you leave word?” 

“Well, I don't even know if they have post offices in 
Angbath. If they do, then get the guys to ask there if we've left 
any messages. There may well be too many inns to check, so 
failing the post office, get them to check any local garages or 
blacksmiths.” 

“Good thinking, Conrad. Yes, that makes sense.” 

“If they have any radios, we'll try that, but I wouldn't hold 
your breath: that would be a long shot.” 

“Okay,” Tenzing replied. Then: “Have you thought about 
cash?” 

“Yes, Dzoldzaya found an exchange earlier this afternoon. 
With a bit of luck we'll catch them in a few minutes before they 
close.” 

He was lying through his teeth, of course. They'd already 
been there to change some notes before making the radio call, 
having already decided to make the journey into Angbath. It was 
known in the trade as applying for retrospective planning 
permission. 

“Anyhow, I'd better go now, so take care, Tenzing. 
Dzoldzaya's hovering excitedly over the microphone, so I'll hand 
you back to her for a last word.” 

“Right you are, and be careful. Speak to you again later.” 


BESO 

One thing they found out, chatting to Rex, the landlord of the 
inn, as they ordered their evening meal was that there were few if 
any garages in Angbath for the simple reason that there were no 
suitable roads, nor cars. That was something they hadn't counted 
on, and they were grateful that the man had pointed this out 
before they'd set out. Having the car stuck and out of petrol in the 
middle of that far-flung country would have caused them no end 
of difficulties. 

First thing the next day, therefore, while Conrad went to see 
about hiring a couple of decent mounts, Dzoldzaya headed back 
to the radio shack to get a message to Tenzing before Miles and 
Crane set out and made the same mistake. 

“Did you get through?” Conrad asked as Dzoldzaya returned. 

She shook her head. “They set out first thing this morning. 
But Uncle Tenzing said that they'd promised faithfully to radio 
him as soon as they reached Mikah and just before they left, in 
case there were any changes of plan, so he said he'd relay the 
message.” 

“Tenzing certainly wasn't born yesterday, was he? Okay, my 
love, let's go get some provisions, then we'll collect the horses 
from the stables and load them up. One thing at least, if we're 
going on horseback, we can take the trail over the bridge.” 

What he didn't tell Dzoldzaya was that when he'd hired the 
horses without being able to specify for how long, the owner had 
demanded a deposit in excess of what the animals would have 
actually cost to buy, so rather than stump them for cash, he'd 
negotiated to pay some and to leave the guy Tenzing's car and 
keys as a returnable deposit. At least he hoped and prayed that the 
car was returnable. Just to be on the safe side, he'd demanded that 
proof of the arrangement be written down. He'd learnt the hard 
way not to place his trust in a “gentleman's handshake”. 

Presumably Miles and Crane would face the same hurdle 
when they arrived, but then Miles was a smart guy: he'd figure 
out something; and the redoubtable Crane would no doubt assist 
with the brass tacks of any negotiation. He was the sort of guy 
who could demand “Agree to our terms or sign them in blood” 
and get away with it. No, no, joking aside, Crane was the 
proverbial gentle giant deep down and he would never cause 


another unnecessary harm, though of course only those who knew 
him would be privy to this fact, which gave them a useful 
bargaining counter. 


17. The plan 


As Holly was passing by the offices that day, she saw the 
Mater Mugwash walking ahead of her, discussing something with 
her deputy, Mister Wilks. They were discussing a visitor who was 
coming the next day. 

“What about Nelson, Mister Wilks? Do you think she's ready 
to leave?” the Mater asked, coming to an abrupt halt in the 
corridor. Holly ducked out of sight in a doorway in the nick of 
time. 

The man stroked his beard thoughtfully. “Yes, I believe so. 
But having reviewed the Carstairs' application, I'm more in favour 
of them taking Hollings off our hands.” 

Hearing her name being mentioned, you could have bowled 
Holly over with a feather. 

“T think we should allow them a choice, Mister Wilks. Have 
Nelson, Hollings and Hardwick brought to your room for eleven 
tomorrow morning and present them for interview by Mister and 
Missus Carstairs one by one. You can park yourself in my room 
to afford them some privacy. You see, the last thing I want is for 
these people to find that they don't get along with one or other of 
the girls, demand her return here and have us go through the 
process all over again. Better to get it right first time.” 

“Yes, I would agree, Mater.” 

“Personally speaking, I think Hardwick is an 'also ran’. Given 
the choice between Hollings and Nelson — and headstrong as 
Hollings can be she is a capable girl — I rather think that the 
Carstairs will choose her. But anyhow that's idle speculation and 
we'll know for sure tomorrow.” 

“Very well, Mater. I'll inform the girls of the arrangements 
this afternoon.” 

When the Mater Mugwash and Mister Wilks had moved on, 
Holly came out from hiding and hoofed it back down the corridor. 
This had really thrown the cat into the dovecote and seriously 
messed up her plans. 

She came skidding to a halt on the polished floor outside the 
scullery, took a deep breath to compose herself, and strolled in. 


Emily was in there washing up the breakfast things and as fortune 
would have it she and a couple of the younger girls were in there 
alone. 

As she entered, Emily turned, sensing her presence. She 
dried her hands and came across. 

“Hi Holly, what can I do for you?” 

“Something's come up. Instead of us meeting in the garden at 
eight, we need to meet earlier. Let's say seven o'clock in the store 
room near the side door. If you see Bradley, let him know would 
you? But not until the last minute, just to be on the safe side.” 

“Trouble?” asked Emily, her face creased with obvious 
concern. 

Holly turned on some relaxed and soothing thoughts and the 
reassuring smiles. “No, no. Nothing I can't handle.” She'd have 
liked to have said more, but dare not. 

“Anyhow, I'll love you and leave you,” she lilted as she left 
the room. 

Reve Gre, 

Sharp on seven, as Holly waited impatiently in the store 
room, the door opened. She pressed herself into the shadows, then 
let out a sigh of relief as she saw Emily and Bradley enter and 
quietly close the door behind them. 

“No, don't switch on the light,” she warned, as Emily's hand 
felt around for a switch. Emily nearly jumped out of her skin. 

“Sorry, I didn't mean to startle you.” 

“So what's going on?” Emily wanted to know. “Since you 
popped into the scullery in the morning, it's been going round and 
round in my mind, and I was scared witless that I might give the 
game away.” 

“Sorry again. There's been a last minute change of plan. I 
overheard the Mater Mugwash saying that they had visitors 
coming tomorrow and that they have me lined up as a strong 
possibility for a placement with a family.” 

“Oh heck, so that means you'll be leaving us, Holly. I hadn't 
planned on that.” 

“Me neither.” 

“So what now?” 

“Well, I'm not leaving.” 

Emily looked bemused. “Come again? Surely, you have no 


choice in the matter. Well, unless you could project the thought 
that you're a raving lunatic and that the family shouldn't take 
you.” 

“T'm not going. You see, we all are.” 

“How, Holly?” 

“We're going to walk out of the side door.” 

“When?” 

“In about five minutes time.” 

“But there'll be a Defect on the door.” 

“Trust me, Emily. But in the meantime, follow me.” She 
crossed the storeroom and they helped her as she shifted a couple 
of large cardboard boxes out of the way. Reaching to the back of 
the deep shelf, she pulled out three large, bulging sacks and 
handed them out. 

“What are these?” 

“Just a few things I gathered together. I've been planning this 
for some time, though I didn't expect us to go so quickly, 
certainly not until we'd had a bit more practise with the Gift. 
Anyhow, beggars can't be choosers, and all that shit.” 

Holly looked at her watch. “Right. The prefects manning the 
door will have just changed guard, so give me five minutes, then 
I'll come back for you and we'll be off.” 

“What are you going to do? Bop the Defect on the head or 
something?” 

“Or something. Trust me. See you in five minutes.” 

Just as she'd said, five minutes later she did return to collect 
the others and to sling her sack over her shoulder. “Okay, the 
coast's clear. But you'd better hurry up.” 

The others followed her out, down the corridor and round the 
corner toward the front door. 

“Where's the Defect?” Bradley wanted to know. 

Holly smiled. “I merely informed him that the Mater 
Mugwash had given me extra duties and told me to relieve him. 
So he went back to join his mates in the prefects' common room. 
There won't be another along here for half an hour, though of 
course our ruse might be spotted by a passer-by at any moment. 
So, as I said, let's get a move on.” 

Crossing the wide yard was the worst bit. They kept low and 
close into the wall, but there were so many windows overlooking 


the yard. With their hearts in their stomachs and humming sweet 
nothings to themselves, they managed to escape the yard 
unscathed. 

“This way,” Holly called quietly, breaking into a trot. She 
headed straight across the street and into a narrow lane opposite 
the mill. Until they reached a junction in the lane, anyone looking 
out of one of the windows at the front left of the mill could have 
spotted them making their escape, but again fortune shone on 
them. 

Holly stopped for a brief moment to allow Emily to catch up, 
then turned off the lane and entered a cul-de-sac. At the far end, 
there was an narrow alleyway between two rows of houses and 
they followed this. At the end of the alleyway, a dirt track 
continued, veering off to the right and gradually descending until 
it entered trees, beyond which lay the river. 

“Well, I'm certainly glad that you know the way,” remarked 
Bradley as he and Emily caught up. 

“This is my old childhood hunting ground,” she told them. “I 
was quite a tomboy in those days.” 

As the path descended, it gradually approached the river and 
then levelled off to follow the river banks and the dirt gave way 
to long grass. 

“Can we stop for a bit?” asked Emily, who was quite puffed 
by now. 

“In a while,” she advised and went on, though she did 
slacken the pace a little so that Emily would be able to keep up 
with her. A few yards further on she stopped and surveyed the 
river. Fortunately there hadn't been much rain recently and the 
river was not very deep. She took off her shoes and socks, hitched 
up her long skirt and slithered down the grassy bank to stand in 
the river and, with a little more trepidation, the others followed 
her. There could be no going back now: they simply had to press 
on. 

All the way across, Bradley was going “ouch, ouch, ouch!” 
as the shingle bit into the soles of his feet, whilst she and Emily 
simply gritted their teeth. “Not far now,” she promised. “And 
believe me, it's much better than walking around for the next day 
or two with soaking wet feet. Your skin would end up wrinkled 
like prunes ... and rather sore. You could end up with foot rot.” 


Of course, even when they were across and had a quick break 
whist they dried their feet and put on their socks and shoes again, 
there was still a long way to go. They had to follow the banks of 
the river on the other side for around three more miles, then take 
another quite steeply rising dirt path away from the river and into 
the trees. 

“Not far now,” she kept coaxing them. “So let's give it one 
last push.” 

And all the while she knew that even once up that hill, there 
were another two miles to go, right into the heart of the forest, 
until they came to a place she knew where it would be safe to 
camp. At least they were on level ground now, but it was still 
quite hard work pushing their way through the high undergrowth 
and doing their best to avoid getting ripped to shreds by the 
sprawling brambles or stung on the legs by the nettles. Let's face 
it, it was going to happen. Wearing skirts, all she and Emily could 
do really was try to limit the damage. Whether rubbing the dock 
leaves on their legs actually relieved any of the pain or 
inflammation was debatable. It could have been nothing more 
than an old wives' tale or simply all in their mind. Still, it was 
worth a try. 

After a seemingly endless journey, and two or three short 
breaks along the way to allow Emily to rest her legs, which at one 
point had her doubled up with the most excruciating cramp, they 
finally approached Holly's old camp, the Hidey-hole. She'd spent 
many a happy hour here playing with her friends, before she'd 
received her Calling and all that was so rudely and abruptly 
ended. Yes, wonder of wonders, her beloved house was still there. 
She could see it high up in one of the trees. 

Holly was just about to enter the wide clearing and on the 
point of announcing to her companions that they had finally 
arrived, when she heard sounds coming from ahead of her and she 
instinctively hushed the others, dropped to her haunches and shot 
her eyes all around. There was a heavy rock on the ground nearby 
and she reached across and picked it up, ready for anything. 

Holly could hear people's voices now and realized, with a 
terrible sinking feeling in the pit of her stomach, that they were 
not alone. Oh no, no, no, she cursed. Her plans were in tatters and 
her fondest dreams trampled and squashed underfoot. How could 


they do this to her? 

Suddenly the voices were silent and in that moment she 
realized that she'd either cursed out loud or been given away by 
her momentarily unguarded thoughts. 

“Who's there?” a manly voice called out and in a confident 
and threatening manner. Had it been her, she'd have remained 
quiet and crept away into the undergrowth. 

And yet for all the ferocity behind those words, she didn't 
feel unnerved. Her heart was thumping, sure, and her hands were 
trembling; but she was shocked more than scared. 

“Who's there. Come out and show yourself!” the voice 
demanded sharply. “I warn you, if you don't I'll come in there 
after you.” 

Bradley crept over to crouch close by her and tugged at her 
arm. “Come on Holly, let's get out of here while we still can.” 

She brushed him aside and rose to her feet. “Oh yeah?” she 
called back loudly in her gruffest male voice. “You and whose 
army?” 

Bradley flushed bright red and clutched at her hand. “For 
heaven's sake, Holly, are you out of your mind? We must get 
away.” 

Someone was coming toward her now, stomping through the 
tall grass and dry bracken, but she stood her ground. 

And then she saw the youth coming toward her, spear in 
hand. His clothes were ragged, his hair long and rampant, his face 
appeared to be covered in brown mud, and he had grown some 
since she'd last clapped eyes on him, but there was no mistaking 
her old friend. 

“Weasel!” she called to him, casting aside the rock and 
holding out her arms. 

“Well, bugger me!” the youth called back, dropping his spear 
and running toward her. “Holly! You made it here, after all this 
time. Where've you been?” 

“Where've you been, Weasel?” she wanted to know, giving 
the lad a big hug. 

“When I received the Calling I ran away here. And I've been 
here all along. So, what happened to you, Holly? I've missed you 
so much.” 

“T was called, too, Weasel, but I was less fortunate.” 


“Still, you've made it here all the same. That's what counts,” 
he beamed at her through the dry, cracked mud. 

By now, seeing that the danger had passed, Bradley and 
Emily had risen to their feet and came to stand beside her. 

“Meet my new friends and fellow absconders, Emily and 
Bradley,” she smiled, introducing them. “Emily, Bradley: meet 
my old chum Will Breezly.” 

“Pleased to meet you. My friends call me Weasel,” he 
greeted them, shaking their hands vigorously. “Anyhow, come 
into the camp and meet the others.” 

“Others?” Holly queried. “Not Horny and Gelda, surely?” 
Those were the other two friends with whom they'd shared this 
secret den. 

“Gelda, yes,” he nodded proudly. “We've been going steady 
for two years now.” 

“Is that how long you've been here?” she asked as they 
walked into the clearing. 

“T can't say for sure. I lost track of the days long ago. But it 
could well be that long.” 

“And what about Horny?” 

Weasel stood still and shrugged apologetically. “He went out 
hunting on his own one night. I did warn him that it wasn't a good 
idea. And in the morning when we saw he hadn't returned we 
went out to look for him, to no avail. That's the last we saw of 
Horny. All we know is that he wouldn't have left us voluntarily; 
he was in his element here.” 

As they approached the camp fire, she saw Gelda re- 
emerging into the clearing from the far side. Thinking there was 
trouble, she must have been in hiding. When she saw who it was, 
Gelda dashed across and exchanged gleeful hugs. 

“Here, come and sit by the fire,” Gelda invited them and she 
went across to stir the embers and pile another couple of logs on. 

There was another youth there, too. Holly didn't recognize 
him. “Hi,” she called to him and introduced herself and her 
friends. 

“Hi,” he called back, though for some unexplained reason, he 
kept his distance. 

“That's Orwell,” Glenda told her in hushed tones. “He'll get 
used to you in time, and maybe you'll even get used to him. Just 


between you and me, poor Orwell was badly abused by his last 
Knobs and he still hasn't got over it. He's very wary of strangers.” 

“T see,” Holly nodded. “That's perfectly understandable. 
Don't worry, we'll be gentle with him.” 

She looked around the clearing and noticed that the tree 
house wasn't the only structure. There was a makeshift hut made 
of salvaged wood and a fenced enclosure with some kind of small 
structures inside it. “You've been busy, I can see that,” she 
enthused. 

Weasel nodded. “Yep.” He pointed proudly to the enclosure. 
“That's for the hens. Get fresh eggs every day.” 

“Where did you get the hens?” she wondered. 

“T went into town and bought them when I still had money. 
Got a cockerel, too. He can be a ruddy nuisance calling out at the 
crack of dawn, but the up-side is that we can breed our own 
chicks.” 

“And how do you feed them?” 

“T have a creep around the farms and borrow some of the 
corn from around the edges of the fields; sometimes I go and pick 
up the leftovers after harvesting. 

“And that's where we live,” he said pointing to the hut. “I 
nicked a few tools when I ran away: like an axe, a saw and a 
hammer, and I bought myself some nails. I had a devil of a job 
building the hut and the facilities leave a bit to be desired, but 
we've grown used to it. Orwell lives up in the tree house.” 

“What are you thinking?” Weasel asked after a long silence. 

“T was just wandering where we're going to sleep,” she 
replied. “I did manage to get hold of a large roll of rubberized 
material, but that's the best I could do. I had planned on getting 
more, but we had to bring our plans forward ....” 

“No problem. First things first, I hope that you're planning to 
stay.” 

“Yes, if that's alright with you,” she nodded. 

“Of course it is, Holly. If anything the Hidey-hole is more 
your home than mine.” 

“T still don't want to impose.” 

“No problem. Listen, I still have a big sheet of waterproof 
canvas, sufficient for a makeshift tent large enough to sleep the 
three of you.” 


“That's great. And I could use the rubberized material for a 
groundsheet.” 

He nodded. “Tell you what, while Gelda's cooking up a 
rabbit stew, let's go and see what wood we can find to make some 
poles, before it starts getting dark. At least it will keep you warm 
and dry until we figure out something more permanent.” 

“Thanks.” She turned to Emily and Bradley. They were 
sitting there by the fire and still looking quite exhausted. Best 
leave them where they were. “We won't be long. See you later, 
chaps.” 


18. The Hidey-hole 


Holly, Emily and Bradley had been there for over three days, 
making the most of their time. Weasel had shown them how to 
find rabbit runs and lay snares, and he also took a strange delight 
in showing them how to behead, skin, gut and prepare a rabbit 
once it had been caught. None of them were particularly fond of 
this odious task, and Bradley didn't have the stomach to even 
watch, but it was necessary if they were to survive. 

Since Bradley was so squeamish, Gelda thoughtfully took 
him with her collecting blackberries and raspberries from the 
many rambling brambles in the area. They grew in profusion 
around the clearing, near the river banks and along almost every 
roadside verge, though they tried to avoid the latter, since they'd 
be so exposed. 

As for young Orwell, he was a bit of a pain. The lad was 
always there waiting whenever he became hungry or needed 
something himself, but no matter how they coaxed him, he was 
most reluctant to join in or contribute to the collective good. 

“You know, I don't mean to be unkind, Orwell,” remarked 
Gelda that morning, finally losing patience, “but if you want to 
stay here, then you're simply going to have to make an effort to fit 
in and give something in return to earn your keep. I'm willing to 
make allowances for your age and troubled upbringing, but you're 
altogether too sullen and standoffish.” 

The lad said nothing and a short while later he left the camp, 
presumably heading for the tree house. That was where he spent a 
lot of his time, brooding. 

When Orwell did not return at lunchtime, however, Gelda 
became concerned that perhaps she'd said too much or been too 
high-handed with the lad, and she went in search of him to see if 
she could mend their differences and coax him into rejoining 
them. 

“Any luck?” Weasel asked her when she finally returned. 

Gelda shook her head. “I can't find the child anywhere,” she 
reported. “I guess I must have caused him offence and he's taken 
it badly. Oh, damn it, I wish now that I'd just kept my big trap 


shut.” 

“You did nothing wrong, Gelda,” said Weasel, going over 
and giving her a hug. “The lad had to be told sooner or later that 
we couldn't do all the work whilst he sat there and brooded and 
loafed around all day. I tell you, he'd be in for a helluva shock if 
he were taken into service. He would surely receive his 
comeuppance and in no small measure.” 

They searched the forest in every direction that afternoon, 
but failed to find the lad. 

“T am rapidly losing patience with that child,” Gelda cursed 
as she went back to the camp fire to see how the stew was coming 
along. “You know, I could throttle him.” 

After a few seconds stony silence and with a tear in her eye, 
Gelda took her words back. “Oh, for the love of Alicia, I didn't 
mean that. But I am deeply concerned.” 

“You and I both,” nodded Weasel. “Anyhow, we mustn't let 
the dinner spoil. Whether Orwell is here or not, we need to eat. 
I'll have another look down by the river in the evening. He 
sometimes likes to go there.” 

“Orwell would spend hours watching me fish,” Weasel 
explained to the others. “I did try to teach him, hoping that he 
might turn out to be a dab hand and finally find something useful 
to contribute and to be proud of, but I had no luck. I guess a lot of 
it can be put down to the abuse he suffered, but all the same he's a 
strange lad.” 

“Do you trust him?” Gelda asked him as she ladled out the 
stew and passed the dishes round. 

“You want my honest opinion?” 

She nodded. 

“There's something altogether creepy about Orwell. Or 
maybe he's just 'backward'? And as much as J hate to say it, if I'm 
brutally honest, I don't trust the lad as far as I can spit. Yes, I 
know that sounds uncharitable, and I'm sorry, but that's just the 
way it is.” 

Pere Ged 

Gelda and Weasel had gone off down by the river that 
evening, leaving Holly, Emily and Bradley to mind the camp. 
Weasel and Bradley had collected a good stack of wood that day, 
before they had to break off to search for Orwell, and Bradley 


was keen to make a start on building a hut. He'd sharpened some 
stout poles they'd cut, and whilst Holly and Emily held the poles 
steady, he was hammering them into the ground with the aid of a 
heavy rock. As soft as the ground was, it was hard work, and he'd 
have given his eye teeth for a decent sledgehammer. Still, there 
was no rush: the summer was still young; they were their own 
bosses, and they had the tent to live in until the work was done. 

“That's them,” a voice called out from the edge of the 
clearing, not far from Bradley and he looked up sharply. It was 
Orwell, pointing in their direction, and he was not alone. There 
were four men with him, dressed in the uniform of the Beadle 
Mugwash. A wave of adrenalin suddenly flooded Bradley's 
system and greatly shocked him. He teetered on the brink of a 
decision: to either stand and fight or to run, but realized that the 
men were a lot stronger than him, and that they'd easily outrun 
Emily. Not only that, it would simply make matters worse for 
them when they were finally caught. 

“There's two more of them, you know,” Orwell informed the 
men, as they approached. “Another youth and his girlfriend. She's 
a right cow.” 

“Well, we've got as many as we can handle right now. We'll 
come back another day to round up the rest.” 

“Give me the silver, then,” Orwell demanded, holding out his 
hand as the men led them off. 

One of the men laughed and grabbed hold of the lad by the 
shirt collar, dragging him along with the others. 

“But you promised. This isn't fair.” 

“Didn't anybody tell you, maggot? Life's not fair,” the man 
laughed in the boy's face. 

“You're being mean. I hate you!” 

Bradley couldn't rightly say he was sorry. The lad had 
betrayed them, and richly deserved all that was coming to him. 

“Zip the lip,” the man demanded, raising his fist menacingly. 
“Unless you want to feel the back of my hand?” 

Bradley's heart was still thumping and his mind was racing. 
He knew that there was nothing they could do. They were for the 
high jump. The only consolation was that Weasel and Gelda still 
had their freedom. Would they manage to work out what had 
happened or would they be left wondering for the rest of their 


days? Most likely the former: who would wander off voluntarily 
and without warning when they'd just begun constructing a hut? 
Still, right now Bradley had so many other things to worry about. 
He was feeling sick to the pit of his stomach. 

“Back to the Old Mill?” one of the Beadles enquired. 

“No,” said the other with the gold chevrons on his sleeve, 
who had Holly by the arm. “Larton Hall. That's the place for the 
likes of them.” 

The man looked at Holly. “Few days in there, miss, and 
you'll rue the day you were born. You mark my words.” 

“What about this young un? Do we let him go?” asked the 
Beadle who had hold of Orwell. 

“Not on your nelly. Since he's been so cooperative, you can 
take him to the mill, though happen that's more than the maggot 
deserves. Probably safer to keep him away from the others. Like 
as not they'd tear the little fink apart if they got hold of him. 

“And to be honest, I wouldn't blame them if they did. There's 
no life form lower than one who betrays his own kind, if you ask 
me. You hear me, maggot?” 


19. Groth-Dor 


Conrad and Dzoldzaya were feeling pretty confident when 
they reached the outskirts of Groth-Dor and found that the place 
actually did exist and that the youth hadn't simply made it up. 

Asking around, they found a stables which had a paddock out 
back and they left the horses there to rest, eat their fill and have a 
run around whilst he and Dzoldzaya went off to find somewhere 
to rest their aching muscles and fill a pit in their own stomachs. 

When they'd finished eating, Dzoldzaya had a word with the 
landlord to ask for directions to Maple Court. 

“Maple Court?” the man replied, scratching the side of his 
neck. “Can't say that I've heard of a Maple Court in the town.” 

He called across the bar. “Here, Seth. You ever heard of a 
Maple Court around this neck of the woods?” 

“What's that you say?” the old man asked, with his hand to 
his ear. 

“Bit hard of nearing, old Seth. Excuse me a moment.” 

The landlord went from behind the bar and walked over to 
his table to repeat the question in a loud clear voice. 

“There's no need to shout,” replied the old man, shaking his 
head. “Nope, can't say that I have. 'Course my memory isn't what 
it used to be, so I might have heard the name and plum forgot it.” 

The landlord turned back to Dzoldzaya and shrugged. “His 
memory's actually pretty good: it's just short term things he 
sometimes has difficulties with. If Seth says no, you can take his 
word for it. The old man's lived here all his life.” 

“What about a lad by the name of Bradley Fisher? About 
fifteen, five feet ten or eleven and quite stocky, with curly brown 
hair. Last seen wearing a red and blue tartan jacket?” 

Again the answer was a resounding “no”. 

Dzoldzaya thanked the landlord and returned to Conrad who 
was hovering in the doorway, holding the door open for her. 

“Never heard of the place,” she sighed. “Nor the name.” 

“Yes, so I gather, my love. Still, it was worth a try, and it's 
early days as yet. So what now?” 

She shrugged. “I guess all we can do is keep asking. Maybe 


Maple Court is out of town?” 

They spent hours that day, patiently enquiring of passers-by, 
many of whom did not like to be stopped in the street, suspecting 
that he and Dzoldzaya were selling something. And they called in 
shop after shop to no avail. No Maple Court. No Bradley Fisher. 
Not a sausage. 

Again the question arose: “So what now?” Dzoldzaya wanted 
to know. 

Conrad inspected his watch. “Now we go and get something 
to eat and book a room for the night,” he sighed. “And tomorrow? 
Tomorrow we see if we can get hold of a map of the area and try 
some of the nearby villages.” 

“T won't hold my breath,” she remarked as they headed 
across town to the inn near where they'd left the horses. 

“Me neither, yet we can but try.” 

“Confound it,” Dzoldzaya blurted out as she polished off her 
meal that evening. “Rather than ask about a place that maybe 
doesn't exist and a name that's maybe made up, we might have 
been better asking if anyone had seen a group of riders passing 
through.” 

She piled the plates up and pushed them away to clear a 
space on the table. “It strikes me that we're all to cock, Conrad. 
Totally arse about face.” 

He laughed. Well, if he hadn't he might have cried instead. 

“T mean, if those men are bounty hunters, then it's hardly 
likely that they'd have taken the lad back home to his mummy 
and daddy. So even if the address were real, we most likely 
wouldn't find the lad there.” 

Conrad scratched his chin thoughtfully. “If we did find the 
address, it's possible that someone there might be able to fill in 
some details of his story and maybe provide some information 
about his whereabouts.” 

“That's possible,” she conceded. 

“Where would they have taken him?” Conrad wondered. 

“To prison? To some Master from whom he'd run away? To 
those — what are they called - Mugwash?” 

“Yes,” Conrad nodded. “I can see that we have a number of 
avenues by which we might approach this. But let's worry about 
tomorrow tomorrow, eh? We'll simply wipe the slate clean and 


pretend that today never happened. There's no shame in that.” 

Conrad rose to his feet. “Anyhow, my love, how do you 

fancy a stroll down by the river before bed?” 
Pea 6 Poe 

The following day, thinking that they'd have another morning 
of weary digging ahead of them, Dzoldzaya and Conrad finally 
hit a vein of gold, or at least the prospect of gold. Too very 
different things, of course. 

They'd been asking around about the riders and had come to 
the conclusion that there were simply too many folk travelling to- 
and-fro on horseback to stand out from the crowd. Then, quite by 
chance a name popped into Conrad's head that he vaguely 
recalled having overheard at the inn in Mikah. 

“Does the name Bart ring any bells with you?” he asked the 
old lady that they'd just accosted in the street. 

She raised her eyebrows. “Chances are that would be Hustan 
Bartholomew,” she nodded. “Bit of a rogue, him and his family. 
If you want my advice, you'll do well to steer well clear of them.” 

“Does he work as a bounty hunter: hunting down absconders, 
that sort of thing?” Conrad asked. 

“Well, I can't say for certain, but he's got his fingers in many 
pies — always coming and going with his crooked cousins — so it 
wouldn't surprise me.” 

“And do you know where we might find this Hustan 
Bartholomew?” 

“Well, like I said he's always coming and going. But 
whenever he's in town, like as not you'll find him getting 
blathered and whoremongering down at the Pig and Whistle.” 

After asking her for directions, they thanked the old lady and 
Dzoldzaya fished in her purse and pressed some silver into the 
old lady's palm. The woman was quite made up by this gesture 
and went on her way chuckling to herself. 

They found their way to the Pig and Whistle eventually, 
doing their best to follow the old lady's complex directions, and 
bought a drink, then had a word with the landlord. The man knew 
Bartholomew well and valued the custom he and his family 
provided, but you could tell that the landlord didn't particularly 
like the fellow. 

“So,” smiled Dzoldzaya as they took a seat and clinked their 


glasses together. “Hustan Bartholomew was here celebrating with 
his cousins a few nights ago. I do believe we're back on the trail.” 

This boost in confidence didn't last long, however. At the end 
of that day, they were still no closer to finding out where 
“Bradley Fisher” came from; where he'd run away from; or what 
had happened since his recapture. 

Another day ended and another day dawned. And yet 
another. To say that this was vexing was something of an 
understatement, and it began to impact on Conrad and 
Dzoldzaya's relationship, and their life for that matter. 

“These things are sent to try us,” he suggested. 

“That's bullshit, and you know it,” Dzoldzaya hissed back, 
gritting her teeth. Of course she probably didn't mean this, 
Conrad mused. She was simply feeling out of sorts with both him 
and herself and fancied an argument. Fortunately, neither of them 
took the arguments, nor took themselves, too seriously. Good 
sense and stronger, deeper, more resilient and more subtle bonds 
of companionship usually prevailed. Well, they did in the end: 
getting there was sometimes more easily said than done. 

Eventually summoning up the energy, they left the inn and 
walked down the street with no particular plan in mind. Having 
given up smoking several weeks ago, the stress and frustration 
was beginning to get to Conrad and he found himself gasping for 
a fag. So, against his own better judgement his first appointment 
that day was to visit the local tobacconist's to buy a packet of 
cigarettes and a box of lucifers. At least that was the idea. It 
turned out that the rolled cigarette was altogether too newfangled 
for Angbath. So, his craving being stronger than his personal 
distaste for pipe tobacco, he ended up buying a pipe. 

As they left the shop, Dzoldzaya stopped for a few moments 
whilst he stoked the pipe and set the tobacco alight. 

“Conrad,” Dzoldzaya called out to him and, noting what 
seemed like concern in her voice, he looked up sharply. 

“What's the matter?” 

“That woman coming down the road on the other side. The 
one with the wicker shopping bag,” she said, nodding in that 
direction. 

He peered across the street to see the woman. She was 
walking quite quickly and there were some children surrounding 


her. 

“So, she has boisterous kids,” he noted, puffing on the pipe 
and grimacing. 

“T don't think they're hers. It seems to me that they're giving 
her a hard time.” 

Conrad was on the point of saying that this was the woman's 
affair and no concern of theirs, but Dzoldzaya was already 
marching up the street and across the road in the woman's 
direction as she approached. Conrad followed at a more sedate 
pace, to back Dzoldzaya up if the children gave her any lip. As he 
got closer, he could see now that the kids were indeed harassing 
the woman and calling out obscenities. 

He called out to them and as Dzoldzaya went closer, they 
stuck two fingers up, turned away and went off up the street. 

“Are you alright?” Dzoldzaya asked as she came up to the 
woman. She could see now that there were tears in the woman's 
eyes and she was obviously distressed. Wiping away the tears, the 
woman thanked her and was about to walk on her way. 

“Perhaps we might see you safely home?” Dzoldzaya 
enquired, and at first the woman said thank you, but no. Then she 
relented. 

They walked a few yards further on, until the woman stopped 
outside a door between a café and fresh fish shop. She fumbled in 
her purse and managed to drop the keys, clearly still quite 
flustered, so Dzoldzaya bent down to retrieve the keys and unlock 
the door for her. 

They climbed a steep and narrow, uncarpeted staircase and at 
the top they entered a small flat. There was a bed against the far 
wall, a couple of armchairs in front of a fireplace and a cooking 
stove in the far corner. 

“You're so kind. Perhaps you might stay and have a cup of 
tea?” the woman suggested as she put down her shopping, and 
when she spoke, Conrad couldn't help but notice how refined her 
speech was, and in sharp contrast, how drab and confined her 
surroundings were. She wasn't a woman, she was a lady. 

“You must forgive me,” the lady apologized. “I'm afraid I've 
rather fallen on hard times and this squalid flat is all I have to 
offer.” 

The lady went over to one of the armchairs and removed a 


pile of ironing. “Please, sit down and make _ yourselves 
comfortable.” Then: “Oh, I am so sorry, I should have introduced 
myself. I'm Celia Frogmorton.” 

“Conrad and Dzoldzaya,” they replied, shaking her hand. 
“Please to meet you.” 

“Yes, and you.” 

As the tea was brewing, the lady made polite conversation. 
“You're not from around these parts, are you? Have you come far, 
and what brings you here, if I might enquire?” 

“Dzoldzaya is from Narayana,” Conrad told her. “And I'm 
originally from the Freelands, but now living in exile.” 

The woman laughed. “Strangely enough, you could say that 
I, too, am living in exile.” She cast her arms around the room. 
“Well, you only have to look around you to see that much. But 
forgive me, you were telling me what brings you here.” 

Celia came over, bearing a tray. You didn't need to see the 
hallmark to know that it was sterling silver. She pulled up a stool 
to sit close-by and, after giving the tea a final stir, she began to 
pour it out. 

“Tt's a long story,” Dzoldzaya warned her. 

“I'm a good listener and, truth be told, in much need of 
company.” 

Dzoldzaya told the lady that they'd been in Mikah, though 
she didn't mention the mystical hunches that had taken them there 
in the first place. 

Conrad explained how they'd been sitting there having a 
drink when a youth had come riding like the devil incarnate was 
pursuing him across the border from Angbath, how he'd been 
befriended by a group of men at one of the tables and then 
abducted. 

“T caught up with them as they were crossing back over the 
bridge into Angbath, but one of them grabbed hold of my throat 
and knocked me unconscious with a single blow. He had a fist 
like a sledgehammer.” 

“Oh, my,” the lady commiserated, sipping her tea with her 
little finger pointing outwards in a suitably refined manner. “So 
what happened then?” 

“We decided to pursue the riders, once we'd hired horses, and 
their trail brought us here. The youth left a name and address in 


the register at the inn, and it turns out that other than the town — 
Groth-Dor — the name and address were false. So we've been 
making enquiries, trying to find out what's happened to the lad.” 

“T see. But who were those men?” 

“We're reliably informed that they're bounty hunters. One of 
them goes by the name of Bart.” 

The lady nodded. “Yes, that would be Hustan Bartholomew, 
a vile creature, I can assure you. He's been up in front of my 
husband on several occasions. In the courts, I mean. My husband 
is a local magistrate. Or at least he was.” 

“So what would these people want with the lad?” the lady 
enquired. 

“Apparently he was a runaway.” 

All of a sudden something seemed to click together inside the 
lady's head. “Oh, my word.” She placed her half-drunk tea down 
on the table and looked from one to the other. 

“Tell me, what name did the boy give?” 

Dzoldzaya rummaged in her pockets and found the slip of 
paper. “Fisher.” 

“Would it surprise you if I told you that Fisher was my 
maiden name?” 

Dzoldzaya raised her own eyebrows and you could almost 
hear the cogs whirring inside her head. 

“Bradley Fisher,” Celia suggested. 

Dzoldzaya smiled. “Yes,” she nodded in appreciation. “What 
a small world.” 

“Bradley Frogmorton is my son,” the lady told them. “I'd be 
surprised by this coincidence, had such things not happened so 
many times in my life.” 

Conrad and Dzoldzaya had heard Tenzing make similar 
remarks himself, and this gave Dzoldzaya goosebumps. 

“And what address did he give?” 

“Maple Court, Groth-Dor. We asked everyone we could find 
and we scoured the town, but nobody had heard of Maple Court.” 

“Tt's not a place, it's the name of our home, in a village a few 
miles out of town,” the lady explained. “There's no question 
about it: this is all about my son, Bradley.” 

Dzoldzaya nodded and put the piece of paper away. “Perhaps 
you might tell us your story, Celia, and I think a lot of the pieces 


of this jigsaw will fall into place.” 

“Have you heard of the Mugwash?” Celia asked them. 

“Only rumours,” Dzoldzaya replied, “so go ahead.” 

“There's a very old and much revered tradition in Angbath. 
They call it the Ancient and Noble Order of the Mugwash. It 
sounds impressive, doesn't it? It sounds and it acts as if it were 
some great religion, though as I see it, the Mugwash is a grossly 
misguided and vile cult.” 

“As children grow up, if they display signs of the Gift — 
which is some kind of telepathic and even telekinetic ability — and 
answer what they term the Calling, the Mugwash take them away 
to be trained, so that they might use the Gift to serve their elders 
and betters, or Knobs, as they are popularly known. It is 
considered a very high honour, and people give their children 
gladly.” 

“You basically mean that children are pressed into domestic 
service, or even slavery, don't you?” remarked Dzoldzaya. 

“Yes, that's what I would call it,” Celia nodded. 

“And if they abscond?” 

“Tf they abscond, then they are in very serious trouble,” Celia 
told them in earnest. “As are any who assist them in absconding.” 

“Such as yourself?” 

“Yes indeed. My husband, Douglas, rode with Bradley to get 
him across the border into Narayana. The Beadle Mugwash 
caught up with Douglas, but Bradley rode on; and having reached 
Narayana, he probably thought he was safe.” 

“And what happened then?” 

“What happened then was that my husband was caught. The 
Mugwash brought him before the courts and he was sentenced to 
a year in jail. Naturally, he also lost his job as a magistrate, but 
that's almost incidental.” 

“You have to live in Angbath to appreciate just how much 
absconders and those who aid and abet them are reviled. When 
Douglas was convicted, we lost all our rights. At first they were 
content to throw bricks through the windows and defecate on the 
doorstep; but then they came to take our home from us. Yes, they 
simply came and broke into the house whilst I was out shopping, 
moved themselves in and locked me out. And that's why I'm here 
in this seedy bedsit now. The only reason I have this silver tray is 


because one of them decided I should be allowed to keep a lasting 
reminder of my fall from grace, and hurled it at me.” 

“And the kids we saw earlier?” 

“Oh that,” Celia laughed nervously. “That was just a taste of 
what I have to put up with every day when I'm out. They spit; 
they curse; they make veiled threats; they wake me up banging on 
the door in the middle of the night; they post excrement through 
the letter box .... You name it, there is no limit to what these 
sadly misguided and depraved people will do.” 

Celia finished her tea and they sat there in silence for a time. 

“Celia, have you any idea where Bradley might have been 
taken?” Dzoldzaya asked at length. 

“Well, he was due to have turned up at the Mugwash's 
training centre at the Old Mill, to the east of Groth-Dor, before he 
absconded. I seem to recall Douglas once saying that in such a 
case the last establishment has 'prior call’. In other words they can 
choose to either accept or decline the absconder's return. But I 
may be mistaken. And I'm not at all sure what happens if 
someone absconds before they've entered one of the 
establishments. There's no custodial sentence for minors, so the 
only thing I know almost for certain is that the Mugwash will 
have Bradley.” 

Celia sighed. “And it hurts me deeply that I'm unable to do 
anything to help him. I'd willingly trade places with Bradley. 
Forgive me saying this, Conrad and Dzoldzaya, I fear that your 
gallant journey here has been in vain, though I greatly appreciate 
the heart-warming intent behind it.” 

On that less than happy note, they begged leave of Celia, left 
the flat and went to compare notes over lunch. 

“Well,” asked Dzoldzaya. “Do we give it up as a bad job and 
return to babs chu?” 

Conrad thought for a moment, but only for a moment. “The 
hell we do. I propose that we press on.” 

“Seconded,” she nodded. “To come this far and bow out? No 
way. And if you want a third opinion, I'm sure that Uncle Tenzing 
would agree with us. Oh and before we forget, we'd better leave a 
message somewhere to let Miles and Crane know where we're 
staying: it won't be long before they arrive. I noticed that they 
have a blacksmith working at the stables where we left the horses. 


That's our best bet.” 


20. Larton Hall 


If Holly, Emily and Bradley thought that life was tough at the 
Old Mill, they soon came to realize how much harder life could 
be at Larton Hall. 

The first thing that happened when they entered the Hall was 
that they were stripped to their underwear and placed in separate 
cells for the night. The cells were cold, damp and dark. All they 
had to sleep on was a thin, rubbery mattress. All they had to keep 
them warm was a single blanket. And all they had when they 
needed to answer the call of nature was a zinc-plated iron bucket. 

They expected to be released from the cells the following 
morning, but instead when someone came to see to them, it was 
to allow them out to empty their buckets in the sluice room, 
collect their breakfast, such that it was, and return to the cells. 
There they stayed for the next two days, until finally, when the 
staff presumably thought they'd had ample time to contemplate 
the consequences, atone for their actions and resolve to behave in 
future, they were given fresh clothing and their work schedule 
and released into the general population. With twelve hour shifts 
in fifteen hour days, there was little time to do anything other 
than work, eat and sleep; work, eat and sleep, day in and day out. 
They rarely got a chance to spend time together, and that was 
perhaps the hardest thing for them to bear. 

From the very outset, some of the older youths had it in for 
Emily. The boys were bad enough, but it was the girls she really 
had to watch out for. Apparently they always gave newcomers a 
hard time, and laid bets on which of them would crack under the 
strain first. But it was worse for Emily. Some of the girls seemed 
to have singled her out for extra special attention. Why this 
should be, heaven only knew. 

She was working in the laundry one day when one of the 
others, Kathleen Hardman, began to stare at her across the room. 
Hardman was the worst of the lot. She had become sick and 
twisted and seemed to be forever teetering on the edge of 
insanity. 

Emily tried to look away and get on with her work, but for 


some reason she could not, and the more Hardman stared at her 
with those big, crazy, bloodshot eyes, the more uncomfortable she 
began to feel. Suddenly she began to feel nauseous and sick and 
finally she broke away, clutching her hand to her mouth and 
praying that she made it to the loos in time. 

Emily knelt down by the edge of the toilet bowl and vomited, 
splattering the porcelain. She hoped that was the end of it, but she 
was mistaken. If anything, the urge to wretch only seemed to get 
worse, and even when she'd brought everything up, she still felt 
quite ill. 

Just then she heard a sound behind her, but before she had 
time to turn around or get up, she felt a hand go to the back of her 
neck and push her head down into the stinking toilet bowl. Then 
the toilet was flushed, with her head down the bowl. She was 
desperate to take a breath, but she feared that if she drew a breath, 
she'd drown in the deluge of water, so she held her breath until 
she was blue in the face. 

Then suddenly the ordeal was over. 

The hand was snatched away and she pulled back and got 
shakily to her feet. Hearing screams of terror, she turned around 
sharply. Though Hardman had stepped out of the confined 
cubicle, she was still there. But she was not paying Emily any 
attention. She was standing there, with her hands clutched to her 
head, screaming merry hell, and with a look of terror etched 
across her face. Whatever had happened, the shock had been such 
that the girl had involuntarily wet herself, and she stood there in a 
puddle of her own urine. 

Staggering out of the cubicle, she saw Holly standing there, 
facing Hardman, and she ran across the toilet to Holly, the tears 
streaming down her face. 

Holly put her arm around her. “Come on,” the girl said. 
“Let's get you cleaned up and out of here.” 

“What did you do?” she wanted to know, as she rinsed her 
mouth out and washed her face in the sink. The bile had burnt her 
throat and the taste was disgusting. 

“T just gave Hardman a taste of her own medicine. Skill 
number six, remember?” Holly told her, but she was not more 
forthcoming. 

“T don't think Hardman will be bothering any of us from now 


on,” Holly added, reassuringly. “Now come on, we'd best get 
back to work before we're missed.” 

“Are you feeling better now?” Holly asked as they left the 
toilets and headed back to the laundry. “You look like you've 
seen a ghost.” 

“Tf you'll forgive the expression, I feel like shit warmed up,” 
she told Holly. “But all the better for your help, thanks.” 

“You're welcome, Emily.” 

“T owe you big time.” 

Holly shook her head vigorously. “You owe me nothing, 
Emily: that's what friends are for.” 

If Holly thought that this was the end of the matter, however, 
she was sadly mistaken. Word of what Holly had done 
mysteriously spread around the others and eventually reached the 
ears of the staff later that day. And for her pains, Holly received a 
fierce thrashing in front of them all as they sat at the tables 
awaiting their dinner. 

Needless to say, she and Bradley did not join in the 
appreciative clattering of cutlery when the punishment had been 
meted out; but looking around the tables, she was dismayed to see 
that they were on their own in this silent protest. Or perhaps it 
was that the others simply didn't dare to stand up for what they 
believed in or let slip how they really felt? 

Unable to sit down for the sheer pain, Holly was forced to 
stand by the table as they ate, which only added to her miseries; 
and further fuelled her resolve that one day, some way, they'd 
escape this home from hell. 


21. The cavalry 


Just as Conrad and Dzoldzaya were sitting down for some 
lunch at the inn, Dzoldzaya caught sight of Miles and Crane 
walking their horses down the street. The horses were covered in 
sweat and their breath was steamy, so they must have been riding 
hard. She and Conrad postponed lunch and went out to greet the 
pair, first directing them to the stables, then getting rooms booked 
at the inn. 

They waited a few minutes whilst Miles and Conrad had 
freshened up, then they all sat down to lunch. Conrad had a lot of 
nervous energy and could pile in the calories without putting on 
any weight, but when it came to food, his efforts were totally 
eclipsed by Crane, who invariably ordered double portions of 
whatever was on offer and still snacked between meals. 

Conrad and Dzoldzaya briefed the pair as best they could 
about what they'd managed to find out so far. They decided that 
once the horses were rested, they'd head for the village of Milton 
and see what they could find out about the Old Mill. When they 
knew more, then they'd be able to lay more detailed plans. 

After their talk with Celia and the arrival of Miles and Crane, 
the group dynamism changed dramatically and — thank heavens — 
changed for the better. Things had suddenly shifted up a gear and 
they let go, quickly dismissing their earlier frustrations and 
differences of opinion out of mind. 

They weren't the kind of people to collect “You owe me”s 
and cash them in every now and again for a good old barney. A 
spot of impromptu rumpy-pumpy sometimes assisted the process 
considerably and ultimately sealed the deal. So that's what he and 
Dzoldzaya decided upon, whilst Miles and Crane went off to do a 
little sightseeing. 

Miles was all revved up and ready for the off when he and 
Crane returned later that day. As for Conrad, he and Dzoldzaya 
were still floating amidst the clouds. 

“Right chaps,” Miles beamed, clapping his hands together 
eagerly and turning toward the door. “Let's fetch the horses and 
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go. 


Noticing that he and Dzoldzaya appeared a little reluctant to 
stir their stumps, Miles looked from one to the other. “In your 
own time, of course.” 

Conrad smiled, got up from the sofa and pulled Dzoldzaya to 
her feet. “Sorry,” he apologized. “I'm sure we'll come round with 
a bit of fresh air in our lungs.” Making love in the middle of the 
day had perhaps not been the wisest of moves. All he wanted to 
do now was to snuggle up to Dzoldzaya on the sofa and enjoy a 
siesta. 

“Yes, I know the score: ‘it's not my fault, its the hormones,” 
nodded Miles, who was not easily fooled. “Tell you what, grab 
yourselves a strong café noir and stoke your pipe. Crane and I 
will get the horses and we'll meet you out front in twenty minutes, 
when you've returned to the land of the living.” 

Dzoldzaya smiled and affectionately kissed Miles on the 
cheek. “Miles, you're an angel.” 


22. Femme fatale 


Miles and Conrad brought their mounts to a standstill not far 
from a large building with a yard and outhouses, on the outskirts 
to the north of the village. It was uncannily like the scene that 
Tenzing had sketched out following his dreams. 

“Well, I can't see any signs, but I'd hazard a guess that that is 
the Old Mill,” Conrad surmised. “Given that we can't just walk in 
there, what do you think we should do next?” 

At that moment, a rather rotund looking fellow dressed in the 
uniform of the Beadle Mugwash left the side of the building and 
waddled across the yard, heading in their direction. Miles quickly 
dismounted and made a show of adjusting his saddle, to give 
them a plausible excuse for standing there. 

The man crossed the road ahead of them and made a beeline 
toward a tavern a few yards further along. 

“There may be more of them in there. Let's go and have a 
drink and eyeball the opposition,” Miles suggested. He 
remounted, and as the others moved on, he hung back to have a 
quiet word with Dzoldzaya about something or other. Miles was a 
shrewd cookie and Conrad suspected that he already had the first 
inklings of a plan, so he willingly went along with Miles' 
suggestion. 

They found a quiet table where they could overlook the bar 
and settled down there whilst Crane went to buy in a round. He 
returned shortly afterwards with their drinks which, naturally, 
included two pints for himself. For Crane, this was almost 
obligatory. 

“Where's Dzoldzaya?” Conrad wanted to know, looking 
around the bar. 

“T sent her to powder her nose,” Miles told him. “Just so 
we're all singing from the same hymn sheet, Dzoldzaya is in the 
bar alone on an ultra top secret hush-hush mission, and we don't 
know her. Okay?” 

“Well, I'm not quite sure what you mean, Miles, but I'll trust 
your judgement.” 

Scanning the room, Conrad saw that there were three of the 


Beadle Mugwash sitting at a table to the left of the bar, and as he 
watched he saw Dzoldzaya wander out of the ladies and take a 
bar stool not far from them. 

Dzoldzaya sat there for some time and Conrad could see that 
the Beadles kept eyeing her up and she appeared to be their chief 
topic of conversation, judging by all the whispering that was 
going on and the looks she was getting. 

Finally, the fat boy who'd entered the bar ahead of them 
plucked up the courage and crossed the bar to talk to Dzoldzaya. 
He made an effort to climb up on the tall barstool next to 
Dzoldzaya and failed, then tried again, which had his mates in 
stitches, and so he decided that he'd prefer to stand. 

Shortly afterwards, his mates rose from their seats and one of 
them went over to say good night to fat boy, surreptitiously 
slipping a couple of notes into his hand as he went. Presumably 
that meant that fat boy had pulled the bird and won the bet. 

Once the others were out of the way, the spirits started to 
flow with alarming frequency, and it looked like fat boy and 
Dzoldzaya were having a competition to see who could drink 
whom under the counter. His money was on Dzoldzaya because 
what he saw but fat boy didn't was that she'd have a sip of her 
drink and then when he was distracted, she'd pour the rest of the 
drink into a half-finished glass of beer that stood on the bar 
nearby. 

Half an hour later, fat boy staggered off in the direction of 
the loos and Dzoldzaya gave Miles the thumbs up. “Okay, folk, 
time to leave. Dzoldzaya's going to lure the guy into the alley 
round the side of the tavern. Crane, you hover around fairly close 
by and when you get the chance, I'd like him spark out on the 
ground.” 

“May I ask why?” Conrad enquired. 

“Well, the guy will be feeling amorous and we wouldn't want 
him to go too far, would we? As for the rest, that will become 
apparent in due course. So drink up, gents.” 

They stood in the shadows out of sight at the side of the 
tavern and waited. A few moments later, Dzoldzaya emerged 
with fat boy in tow and his hands were already beginning to 
wander, sparking off feelings of rage and jealousy that quite took 
Conrad by surprise. 


Once they were down the alley, Crane sneaked closer and 
shortly afterwards, he gave a whistle and the others came running. 
Just as Miles had hoped, fat boy was spark out on the ground. 

“Don't you just love it when a plan comes together?” beamed 
Miles, rubbing his hands together with glee. “Right Crane, you 
hold the guy and I'll relieve him of his jacket. Good work. The 
shoes can go. Dzoldzaya, lose them in the bins over there. Now 
for the trousers. And not to forget the helmet. Excellent, chaps. 
Now let's head away round the back of the tavern out of sight. 
Dzoldzaya, you can brief us about what you've managed to find 
out.” 

“No need,” she advised them. “Bradley's not at the Old Mill. 
It seems he and a couple of girls who also absconded with him 
have been taken to a place called Larton Hall. Apparently that's 
where they send all the hard cases who need ‘breaking and 
remaking’ as the Beadle termed it.” 

“Larton Hall?” 

“Tt's a few miles up the road.” 

“Miles, what do you advise?” 

Miles peered at his watch. “Well, it's eight o'clock. How 
many miles?” 

Conrad consulted the map he'd brought with him. “About 
eight, by the look of it.” 

“That's going to take us over an hour, which will make it 
nine o'clock at the earliest, even without allowing time to 
reconnoitre the area.” 

Miles turned to Dzoldzaya. ““What do you chaps think?” 

“What the hell, let's just go for it,” Miles decided for them 
after much umm-ing and ah-ing. “Come on, let's put some space 
between us and the Beadle before he wakes up and finds out he's 
been had.” 


23. Dead of night 


It turned out that Larton Hall was an old manor house, set in 
open grounds and surrounded by dense woodland. They waited 
until it was dark, leaving the horses tied up in the trees, and crept 
across the grounds toward the house, approaching from the side 
of the building where there were few windows overlooking them, 
then they went right round the building to build up a clearer 
picture. 

Round the back were several outhouses and the stables and 
Miles sent Dzoldzaya off to see if she could find a horse and 
tackle for Bradley. 

“Wait round the back of the stables until we come running,” 
Miles advised. 

“How long will you be?” she asked. 

“T can only guess. Maybe half an hour.” 

“Okay.” 

There were numerous windows on the ground floor of the 
building at the front and rear of the main building, but they were 
all barred, as were the windows on the first floor, so there was no 
point in shinning up a drainpipe, either. 

As they completed their circuit it became obvious that there 
would be only one way in and that was through a door. The only 
snag with that was that not only were the doors locked, which 
would have presented Miles with no difficulties, they were also 
bolted on the inside. Still, in case they should have to beat a hasty 
exit through one of the back doors, he went from one door to the 
next picking the locks. From the inside, of course, the bolts would 
present no difficulties whatsoever. 

Miles knelt there in the long dewy-laden grass for a time and 
Conrad eventually broke the silence. 

“Penny for them,” the guy prompted. 

“T'm just weighing up a few scenarios,” he replied, and the 
others bided their time and left him to it. 

Finally he came to a decision. “Chaps, I think we'll adopt the 
bold approach. Crane, get changed into that uniform. I want you 
to go up to the front door and give it a gentle knock, just loud 


enough to get someone to come and answer it. Whoever comes to 
the door, you either punch their lights out or else bundle them 
outside and Conrad and I can tie them up and stuff them in the 
bushes.” 

Crane sucked in his breath, weighing up the possibilities 
himself, but he agreed. “Okay, it's your call, Miles.” 

“Conrad, since you're the only one here who knows Bradley 
by sight, you come with us. We need to locate the lad as soon as 
we can and get him out, either straight out through the front door 
or round the back, which we can decide once we get to the lad.” 

“When we get inside, where do we start?” 

“Well, a lot of the lights are off downstairs, so I guess folk 
have finished work for the day. Therefore, the first thing we're 
looking for are stairs up to the first floor. Crane, forgive me, but 
you're hardly a prima ballerina. I suggest you wait downstairs for 
us. It's vital that we make as little noise as possible. The last thing 
we want is to rouse all the staff.” 

“And what if nobody comes to the front door?” asked Crane. 

“Then we try Plan B.” 

“Which is?” 

“We'll simply have to risk you kicking in one of the back 
doors. But I'd rather not: it'll make a helluva racket.” 

With Conrad and Miles hiding in the shadows by the side of 
the door, Crane approached, his fingers crossed behind his back 
for luck. He knocked gently on the door and waited, but nobody 
appeared. Miles prompted him and he knocked, louder and with 
more confidence this time. Again he waited and again he 
knocked. Finally a light came on in the porch and the door 
opened a fraction. When the occupant saw the uniform, he opened 
the door wide and was about to open his mouth to ask what the 
Beadle wanted when Crane decked the man and he slumped to 
the floor. To be on the safe side, having come prepared, Miles 
gagged the man's mouth, tied up his hands and feet and he and 
Conrad hurriedly carted him away into some nearby bushes. They 
dashed back inside the porch, being sure to close the door behind 
them, pocket the keys and switch off the light before they went 
any further. 

“Wait here out of sight in the porch, Crane. We'll try to be as 
quick as possible.” 


Miles crept up the stairs, cringing every time his foot landed 
on a squeaky tread, with Conrad close behind. At the top of the 
stairs a passageway led off to both left and right: the east and 
west wings of the building respectively. 

“Well, the choice is pretty arbitrary,” Miles noted. “Let's try 
the rooms to the left first.” 

A little further down the corridor, however, they came to a 
fire door and Duncan pointed out to him a notice pinned to the 
door. It read “Boys only”. Well, they'd made a lucky start. 

Going through the fire door and gently closing it behind them 
they came to a door into what looked like a dormitory. “In you 
go, Conrad.” 

A couple of minutes later, Conrad re-emerged, shaking his 
head. 

“Okay, let's press on.” 

Again they came to a door and again Conrad entered to have 
a look round, creeping along as quiet as a mouse. This time, when 
Conrad reappeared, he had a youth with him, still dressed in his 
pyjamas and carrying his clothes and his shoes. 

“Pleased to meet you,” the lad smiled, rubbing the sleep from 
his eyes. 

“There'll be time for introductions once we're safely away. 
Get dressed, quickly,” Miles requested. 

“T'm not going without my friends Holly and Emily,” the lad 
told him when he was dressed and had fastened his shoes. 

“Listen, we haven't planned on taking anybody else. Take it 
or leave it,” he told the lad. 

“And I'm telling you that if Holly and Emily don't go, then 
I'm not leaving them. We've been through too much together. I 
can't turn my back on them now.” 

Miles peered into the youth's eyes and thought for a moment. 

“Okay, okay. So you know where they are?” 

The youth nodded. “First dormitory on the left in the east 
wing.” 

“Alright, though it's against my better judgement, go and find 
your friends. You wake them, making sure they don't call out in 
surprise; they creep out, and they get dressed outside where 
they're less likely to be heard. Got that?” 

The youth nodded and headed off toward the east wing. 


Miles and Conrad waited outside in the corridor, hoping and 
praying that they wouldn't be heard or discovered. 

At length, however, the youth reappeared with the two girls 
who were still a little bewildered by what was going on. 

“Later,” Miles requested when they started to ask hushed 
questions. 

The girls had just dressed when the door at the far end of the 
corridor opened and a voice boomed out: “You there! What are 
you doing? I'll call the Beadle!” 

They raced down the corridor and through the fire door and 
as he passed, Conrad paused for a moment, snatched up the tiny 
hammer and smashed the glass in the fire alarm. 

As they dashed down the stairs, with bells ringing all around 
them, the bewildered children began to pour out of the 
dormitories. In the ensuing confusion, the five of them managed 
to get down the stairs and out the front door unscathed, with 
Crane in hot pursuit. 

While Miles and Crane went to retrieve their horses from the 
trees, Conrad and the kids ran round the side of the main building 
and made a dash for the stables. 

“Change of plan,” he called out to Dzoldzaya who was 
standing there waiting for them with a horse already saddled up. 
“We need two more.” 

Dzoldzaya handed the reins to Holly and she and Conrad 
went into the stables to find two more horses. They managed to 
get the bridles on, but had still to saddle up when Holly called to 
them. 

“The Beadle's coming!” she yelled. 

“Shit, what now?” cursed Conrad. 

“Forget the saddles. Here grab these reins and let's get out of 
here.” 

Emily was already mounted and ready to be off, so Conrad 
and Dzoldzaya helped Bradley and Holly. “Go, straight out 
through the front gates,” Dzoldzaya urged them, and they were 
away into the night. 

The Beadle was almost upon them now, however, and 
Conrad and Dzoldzaya ran off toward the trees where Miles and 
Crane were waiting. 

Dzoldzaya stumbled, however, and went flat on her face in 


the grass and the Beadle came running after them, his truncheon 
drawn. 

Just as the Beadle caught up with Dzoldzaya and raised his 
truncheon, Crane came galloping over. As he rode past, Crane 
caught the Beadle with a fearsome blow to the chin, bowling the 
man over. 

The fire alarm was still sounding and the children were 
pouring out of the building now. They could see several of the 
staff and at least three Beadles dotted here and there in the mass 
as they all spilled out onto the grass. 

There were dozens of them. The children looked bewildered, 
but things could quickly turn ugly when they caught sight of the 
absconders. “Stop them!” called out the Mater Mugwash. “Stop 
those absconders!” All eyes followed her pointing finger. 

“Two days rest and double rations for anyone who catches 
them!” 

Hearing these words, the mob surged forward. 

“No!” called out a lone advocate in their midst. “Let them 
pass!” 

Her voice was soon drowned out in all the commotion. 

As they rode their horses across the grounds toward the 
gates, the Beadles tried to get to them and cut off their exit. 
However, far from booing and hissing at the absconders and 
blocking their way, as might be expected, the children were by 
now cheering them on, and they closed ranks and penned in the 
staff. So before the staff could break free, the riders were all 
safely on their way. Had it not been for that mutinous change of 
heart, it's likely that at least some of them would have been 
caught that night and there would have been a heavy price to pay. 
For those left behind, of course, there would indeed be hell to 
pay, and that was deeply troubling. But they were powerless to 
free the children or to change the system. That was a fact that 
they'd all have to live with. It would have been heartening to 
think that perhaps that mutiny might signal an awakening and 
give birth to change, however they had no way of knowing how 
things would turn out. 

Dead of night or not, they rode on. It was gone one in the 
morning by the time they got to Groth-Dor. As they entered the 
town they slowed down to a more sedate pace so as not to arouse 


undue attention. 

“Hang on,” said Dzoldzaya abruptly. She wheeled her horse 
round to go and have a quiet word with Conrad. 

“Celia's flat is only a couple of hundred yards down that 
road,” she pointed out, out of earshot of the others. “It would 
mean a great deal to her to see Bradley safe and sound.” 

Conrad shook his head. “We're not safe here, my love. We 
need to press on.” 

Dzoldzaya fumbled in her shoulder bag and produced a pen 
and paper. “Then I'll at least leave her a note. You ride ahead and 
I'll catch you up outside town.” 

Conrad umm-ed and ah-ed, but she was not taking “no” for 
an answer, and seeing that he couldn't persuade her otherwise, 
Conrad left her scribbling a note on the paper, went back to the 
others and they set off at a walking pace. 

She tied her horse to a cinch post close-by rather than risk 
riding down the quiet street in the dead of night and rousing the 
neighbours, and dashed down the road. Approaching the door and 
lingering for just a moment, she planted a kiss on the note, stuffed 
it through the letterbox and immediately turned to run back up the 
street. The others were walking their horses through town so not 
to attract undue attention and also to give their mounts a rest, and 
by the time they'd reached the outskirts, she'd safely caught up 
with them. They stopped for a few minutes near a horse trough, 
then brought out the nose bags to feed their horses some grain and 
have a breather, before riding on again, anxious to get out into the 
countryside where they'd feel a little safer. 

Eventually, when they were well clear they left the road, 
loosely tied the horses to a nearby fence so that they could feed, 
and snatched what little sleep they could in the long springy grass 
of the roadside verge. And again, at the crack of dawn they were 
up and on their way again, riding through the morning with just a 
few short breaks, until they came to a village. The kids rode 
ahead with Miles and Crane until they were clear of the village, 
whilst Conrad and Dzoldzaya bought in some provisions for the 
remainder of the journey. That way, they hoped to avoid raising 
folk's suspicions. 

Eventually, mid afternoon, they approached a town and 
Conrad spurred his horse on to catch up with Miles and have a 


word with him. 

“We're all dog tired, not least the horses, Miles. How's about 
we stop and have a break for a couple of hours?” 

Bradley, who was walking his horse alongside Miles 
overheard him and spoke up. There was alarm in his eyes. 

“No,” he said, shaking his head vigorously. “I recognize this 
place. This is where the Beadle Mugwash caught my father. I 
only narrowly escaped, and that was solely due to his quick 
thinking. We can't stop here.” 

“Okay, Bradley,” Miles nodded. “I can see you're scared and 
upset — and with good reason. But Conrad is right: once we're 
clear of the town, we must rest.” 

They walked their horses up the high street and all eyes 
seemed to be on them, though the townsfolk seemed amiable 
enough. As they passed by, they'd touch the brim of their hats and 
call out in greeting. But the high street seemed interminable that 
day. 

“Just keep thinking happy thoughts,” Holly urged them. 

Ahead of them, Conrad saw the unmistakable uniform of the 
Beadle Mugwash and his heart leapt. Crane still had his uniform 
on, so if they were challenged, perhaps they might bluff their way 
through? 

“Hello there, brother Beadle,” one of the men called out and 
left the pavement to have a word with them. He seemed friendly 
enough. “Where you heading?” 

Then the man stopped in his tracks, and the change in his 
mood was almost palpable. “Stop right there,” he demanded, and 
immediately the other Beadle ran into the road to stand beside 
him. 

“Yah!” Holly let out a call and spurred her horse on. She 
rode straight at the Beadle, catching him off guard and he dived 
out of the way and hit the dirt. 

“Come on!” she urged, and when the others had taken in 
what was happening, they spurred their horses after her. 

“Will they come after us, do you think?” Conrad wanted to 
know when she slackened her pace and he finally caught up with 
her. 

“Oh, yes. You can count on it,” she nodded. 

“But we have to rest the horses.” 


Sure enough, within minutes they could see riders in hot 
pursuit, kicking up clouds of dust as they rode. 

“It's no use,” called out Bradley, pulling alongside. “Their 
horses are fresh. They're going to catch us sooner or later.” 

“Whoa there!” Holly slackened her pace and stopped and the 
others followed suit. 

“We can't just give up now,” Miles protested. “Holly, come 
on. We have to keep going.” 

“Bradley's right: they're going to catch up with us.” She 
wheeled her horse round to face the oncoming riders and stood 
there in the middle of the road. 

“You ride on,” she advised them. 

“What? Don't be ridiculous, girl,” Miles called out to her. 
But Crane was with her. He wheeled his horse round and stood by 
her side. 

“Holly's right,” he told the others. “There's only one thing to 
do now — and that is to stand and fight.” 

“There must be half a dozen of them,” Miles protested. 

“There are seven,” Crane reliably informed him. “And even I 
can't take on that many on my own. But I'm willing to die trying.” 
He went over to Emily, got down from his horse, gave her the 
reins to hold and went to stand beside Holly. 

Seeing this, the others joined him, leaving the horses to graze 
on the verge quite contentedly, oblivious to the grave danger their 
owners were in. 

All too soon, the Beadle Mugwash rode up to them. Drawing 
their heavy leather truncheons, they dismounted. 

“You'd best come quietly,” one of them advised as the 
Beadles left their horses and slowly advanced on them. 

Without warning, Crane lashed out with his foot, catching the 
leading Beadle in the stomach and catapulting him backwards to 
land in a heap on the road, gasping for breath and crying out in 
pain. But there were too many of them. The Beadles surrounded 
Crane and rained blows down on him with their heavy truncheons 
until he was on his knees. Miles and Conrad came forward and 
did their best to intervene, but the Beadles cast them aside like 
rag dolls. 

Then one of them came toward Holly, catching her a 
glancing blow on the arm. Grimacing with the pain, she turned to 


face the Beadle as he fumbled in his pocket to produce a pair of 
iron handcuffs. When she saw the insignia — two gold stars — on 
the man's shoulders, she realized that this was no mere Beadle but 
one of the Frater Mugwash, and that they were in big trouble 
now. That she was not expecting. 

“Nobody expects the Frater Mugwash,” the man cackled. 

The man was staring straight at her and she could feel herself 
buckling under the powerful influence of his thoughts, which 
were directed straight at her. Unable to break away, she fell to her 
knees in the most excruciating pain. 

That was as far as the man got, however. 

“Oh Alicia, help me,” she cried out. And as she said those 
words, she felt the Frater's hold on her falter momentarily and her 
courage returned. 

In a seething rage by now, and summoning up every ounce of 
her strength, Holly pushed herself back up on her feet. She raised 
her arm and let out a blood-curdling scream, aimed directly at the 
Frater Mugwash. He stopped dead in his tracks, his legs buckled 
under him and he went down clutching his head and groaning. It 
wasn't the scream that had incapacitated him, it was the force of 
her thoughts which hit him like a sharpened lance. 

She turned toward the other Beadles who were struggling to 
clap handcuffs on Crane. He was putting up a ferocious fight and 
had poleaxed two of the Beadle Mugwash, but he was hopelessly 
outnumbered and Miles and Conrad could do little to help. 

Again she let out a long, hideous scream. In an instant, the 
Beadles let go of Conrad and began to stagger around, clutching 
their heads as if their skulls were about to explode. 

“Get Crane,” Holly shouted to Conrad. Pulling themselves 
together, he and Miles heaved Crane to his feet and they 
staggered away. 

“Get the horses.” 

They didn't stop to ask questions. 

Holly turned away from the Beadle Mugwash and cast her 
eyes toward their horses, which they'd left by the roadside. Again 
she screamed out and the horses abruptly left the grass and 
galloped off back down the road and away, as if they'd been 
cruelly whipped. 

She turned away and dashed back to her own horse; leapt on 


its back, wheeled the horse round and galloped off down the road 
with the others in hot pursuit. 

They rode on for a good half hour until they could be sure 
that they were not being followed and then they took a long, 
much deserved and much needed break. 

“How did you do that?” Miles wanted to know, as they sat 
there by the roadside and tucked into the last of their provisions. 

“You don't really want to know, Miles,” she replied when 
she'd emptied her mouth. 

“Tell me, all the same.” 

“That is the power of the Gift,” she told him at length. “You 
see, it's not all sweetness and light. It can be a bane knowing the 
innermost thoughts of people who have sewers running through 
their minds. And the Gift can also be a powerful force — for good 
or ill.” 

Realizing that the Beadle Mugwash could no longer touch 
them, at least not with impunity, as the sun went down and they 
approached a village, they decided to stay there overnight to catch 
up on some much-needed sleep; then journeyed on the next day 
on the final leg, crossing the border and into Narayana by 
lunchtime the next day. 

Bradley was still rather nervous, being back in Mikah, so 
when they'd sorted out the horses and retrieved the cars, they 
headed off up north and ate a late lunch in a town further away 
from the border; before heading north over the great central 
plateau, en route to the mountain retreat at babs chu, which would 
be their new home away from home. 


Epilogue 


Tenzing was standing at the window of his study when he 
saw one of the students waving to him from the garden. He 
acknowledged the man and followed his pointing finger. Atop the 
cliffs to the west of the valley, one of the lookouts was waving a 
large green flag, signalling the imminent arrival of the porters 
with the latest consignment of provisions. Heavens be praised, 
once again he could look forward to chunky marmalade on his 
morning toast. 

He gave the student the thumbs up to signal that he had seen 
the flag, then left the study and wandered through the building 
toward the front door, went down the steps and headed for the 
workshops. It was almost certain that young Bradley would be 
there. The lad had become quite taken by throwing pots and was 
determined to master the craft. Sure enough, there he was, 
pedalling away at the wheel and working the clay into the 
semblance of a jug. 

“Hello, Tenzing, were you looking for me?” 

“Whenever is convenient, Bradley. I can see you're hard at 
work and at a critical point.” 

“Just give me a couple of minutes and I'll be with you.” 

Tenzing waited until the lad had completed the task and 
cleaned the wet clay from his hands. 

“How can I help you, Tenzing?” 

“There's a consignment just arriving. Perhaps you'd go to 
meet them at the tunnel and guide them here. You'll need to light 
the torches so that they can find their way through,” Tenzing 
replied. He fished in his pocket and handed Bradley a box of 
lucifers. “Be careful not to let the pitch drip on you, though, or 
it'll give you a frightful burn.” 

“Sure,” the lad nodded. Taking off his apron, he hung it up 
on a peg and trotted out of the door, eager as ever to be of service, 
though in far more congenial company and surroundings than he 
had encountered as a Probationary Mugwash. 
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Having lit the pitch-coated torches to illuminate the long 


tunnel into the valley, Bradley waited by the entrance for the 
string of mules to pass, so that he could follow them through, 
snuffing the flaming torches as they went. There was a chill wind 
blowing through the tunnel and the porters were well wrapped up, 
with scarves across their faces, nodding in greeting to him as they 
walked the animals by. 

Once they were all safely through, Bradley followed and he 
was just about to trot off back to the workshop when one of the 
porters beckoned him over. 

“Yes, fellahs, what can I do for you?” he asked, going across 
to them. 

As the porters unwound the scarves from their faces, he saw 
that Conrad and Dzoldzaya were with them and he stepped 
forward and shook their hands warmly. “Hey! It's great to see you 
guys again. I've missed you.” 

“There's someone else here to see you, Bradley,” Dzoldzaya 
smiled, nodding to her left. As the remaining porters removed 
their scarves, Bradley almost fainted on the spot. 

“Oh my God,” he called out. “Oh, my God. I must be 
dreaming.” 

Standing before him were his beloved mother and father. 

“T can't believe it,” he gasped, going over and exchanging 
hugs and kisses. “I really thought that I would never see you 
again. I can't believe it. Am I dreaming?” 

Dzoldzaya went across and pinched his hand and he yelped. 
“Now do you believe it?” she enquired. 

“But how?” 

His father smiled. “You have your good friends Dzoldzaya 
and Conrad to thank for that. They waited until my release from 
the cells, came back for us and persuaded us that we would find a 
far better, new life here.” 

The three of them spent some time greeting one-another and 
embracing. Bradley finally broke away and went toward Conrad 
to pump his hand energetically; then he turned to Dzoldzaya and 
showered her with kisses. 

“How can I thank you?” he asked, the tears welling up once 
more in his eyes. 

Dzoldzaya took him by the arm. “Come on. Let's get your 
folk inside in the warmth, then you have all the time in the world 


to catch up with one-another's news.” 

They walked through the gardens toward the settlement. 

His parents were awe-inspired by what they saw and their 
eyes were darting everywhere trying to take it all in. “This valley 
is astounding,” his father gasped. “Dzoldzaya, you must forgive 
me. I was wrong to ever doubt your word when you told us of this 
place.” 

His mother nodded. “And I am so glad that she and Conrad 
managed to persuade two stick-in-the-muds otherwise,” she 
smiled. “It surpasses even your richly woven description, 
Dzoldzaya.” 

“Welcome to babs chu,” Dzoldzaya smiled. “I'm sure you'll 
find good friends and make a good home here. If you're anything 
like me, you'll look back over your time here with such fondness 
that you wouldn't swap it for the world.” 

Bradley turned to face the others, overcome by emotion. “We 
should give thanks, indeed, for your safe arrival here,” he began, 
falteringly, and they all stood still to listen to him and bowed their 
heads respectfully. 

“Though I don't want to sour our celebrations, I feel we 
should also spend a few moments thinking of those who are still 
held in servitude or, like Holly's friends Weasel and Gelda, have 
escaped the Mugwash to live threadbare lives and face untold 
difficulties in the wilds and in maroon communities. Perhaps 
tonight when we celebrate these new arrivals, we might drink a 
toast to those less fortunate, and send them our fondest hopes and 
prayers.” 

“But I feel we should do more than this. We should have our 
people working in Angbath to help these unfortunates and to 
work toward actually changing the system, so that future 
generations are forever free of the demonic shackles of the 
Mugwash ... and free from any other form of slavery or 
corruption that may arise.” 

“Hear, hear,” Dzoldzaya nodded. “I agree wholeheartedly.” 
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The End 
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The Gift 
By Etienne de L'Amour 


The Gift tells the moving story of Emily Hart and Bradley 
Frogmorton as they awaken to the Gift and answer the summons 
of the Doyen Mugwash ... and what comes after. If you have “the 
Gift”, whatever you do, keep the secret to yourself. 


“You're beginning a whole new life ... and for your own 
good and for the good of your future employers, it is better that 
you leave your old attachments behind. The more completely you 
make this transition, the better. ‘To serve and gladly’ is our 
motto, and the very essence of our activity. This should be your 
only concern from now on. It is a great honour to be called to 
enter the ranks of the Ancient and Noble Order of the Mugwash, 
and vitally important that you understand, appreciate and above 
all wholeheartedly embrace this ethos; and develop and nourish 
the precious Gift that makes all this possible. Don't let us down.” 


~ The Noble and Most Reverend Mater Mugwash. 


The Gift is a short novel, circa 42,000 words. It is book 7 in 
the Shadowlands series. 


